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By Eleanor H. Porter 
“I thank the Giver of all gladness for POLLY- 
. ‘The Optimist in the Philadelphia North 
merican. 2 


ANNA.”"— 
| 5 Illustrated. Net, $/.25; postpaid, $/.40. 
THE, COLDEN ROAD 
By L. M. Montgomery 
Author of “Anne of Green Gables," etc. p 
“It is a treat to tum to this volume of delight.”"— | 
> Toronto Globe. 
Illustrated. Net, $/.25; postpaid, $/.40. > 
THE SUNBRIDCE CIRLS 
AT SIX STAR RANCH 
eanor Stuart 
“The happiest, the healthiest and the most natural 
book for girls that has ever eo) written.” —Boston | 
Herald. Illustrated. $/.5 


ALMA’S SOPHOMORE 


A sequel.to “‘Alma at Hadley Hall.” 
By Louise M. Breitenbach 
—- ot fail to appeal to the lover of things i 
24 girl's books." —Boston Herald. or at a 
PECCY RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
A sequel to “ The Girls. of Friendly Terrace.” 
Harriet Lummis Smith 
told and the interest is 
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RALPH, SOMERBY AT 


Bs. Francis Raleigh 
“* Full of action and not exaggerated in any way. 
The boys will cnigy it immensely."’—Boston Times. 
ustrated. § i ‘50. 


HAWK: THE YOUNC 
OSACE 
By C. H. Robinson 


knowledge to a boy’s 
engage in which develop the body and inspire the 
mind.""—New Haven Times Leader. 


Illustrated. $/.25. 


THE PIONEER BOYS OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI | 
new vi me in the Young Pioneer 


'y Harrison Adams 
bs of this series are entitled to 
fllustrated. wigs 25. 


ew be Herald. 
FAMOUS 
FRONTIERSMEN 
A new volume in the Famous Leaders Series. 
) Py Charles H. L. Johnston S 
This is the book of the year for the Boy Scouts. Illus- 
> trated. $/.50. 
PUSSY BLACK-FACE 
By Marshall Saunders 
: ** As unusual as anything in the animal book line 
. that has seen the light. It is a book for juveniles—old 
| and young.” —Philadelphia Item. 
Illustrated. 50. 
PHYLLIS’ STORIES OF 
BIC ANIM A LS 
new volume in t 
Leonore E. Malets 


“* No juveniles can be commended more 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Illustrated. heart a 


THE MARTIE. TWINS 
A sequel to “Joe the Circus Boy. 
By "Alice E. Allen 
“* It is a pleasure to recommend this little as an 
entertaining contribution to at BD poeta. —New 
0 n. Illustrated. $/.2 
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3 new volumes, as follo: | 
OUR LITT LA AUSTRIAN. COUSIN ; 


Florence E. M. 


OUR LITTLE BU LGARIAN 


OUR LITTLE SERVIAN COUSIN 
By Clara Vostrovsky Winlow 
“The Little Cousin Series should be in every library 
| for intelligent children.""—Christian A dvocate. 
Each volume, illustrated, 60c. 
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By Ralph D. Paine 


- The Steam-Shovel Man 
Illustrated. $1.00 net; by mail $1.10. 

An active, energetic young ball slayer gets a job 
after some exciting experiences on ama Canal. 
His adventures there in his regular work, Sonn through 
his ball playing ability, give a vivid, lively picture of 
that marvelous undertaking. 


College Series 
Each Illustrated. $1.50. 
Campus Days The Stroke Oar Sandy Sawyer 
The Fugitive Freshman 
The Head Coach College Years 


Adventure on Land and Sea 


Each Illustrated. $1.25. 


The Wrecking Master 
the Black Star Line 
























By Robert Louis Stevenson 
With 14 fall-ve le py =~ title- page and 
cover, p fs" colors ; lining 
paper by re Woeth. en 25 net. Postage extra. 
A new beautifully illustrated 


The Wind in the = Willows 


By Kenneth Grahame 

With 10 fell-pose wee gets —“¢ 

paper, ti » or, 

Feud Soon. “$2.60 nat ys mail il $2.20. 

The little bright i Rin wandering 
$y yy ay with his craze for 
motoring, and the Great God peed piping at the Gates 
of Dawn, are here pictured by an artist who, seeing not 
ped wom, other quality alone, but all the com- 
commands the subtle, 


alities one, subtle, 
plement? 5 * blend Gund into unity. 


Gentlemen Rovers 
By E. Alexander Powell, F.R.G. S. 
Mlustrated. $1.50 net; by mail $1.65. 
True and’ brilliantly told accounts of some almost 
unknown incidents in — history, the deeds of American 
patriots and of fortune. 


By George Bird Grinnell 
Blackfeet Indian Stories 


$1.00 net ; by mail $1.10. 
Real Indian Folk-Lore Stories. 


Beyond the Old Frontier 


Illustrated. $1.50 net; by mail $1.65. 
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. writer for girls. 


| Three Bears of Porcupine 


) cover. 


) Dolls of 
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| The Dolls’ Story Book 
- Santa Claus’ Dolls 


OOS - rages 


WILDE'S; 


New Boum 


Each volume $1.00 net. Post-paid $1.12 
Boy Scouts in the Dismal Swamp 


By Walter P. Eaton. The best Boy 
Scouting story of the year. Companion 
volume to “ The Boy Scouts of Berkshire.” 

310 pages. 


The Young 
Home- 
steaders 


By J. W. Lin- 
coln. The devel- 
opment of the 
os West and 

two boys 
made a home for 
their mother is 
the basis for this 
story. 

416 pages. 








Reduced illustration from 
“Young Homesteaders” 


Other books in this series are 
The Boy Scouts of Berkshire 
The Young Shipper of the Great Lakes 
Young Honesty — Politician 


The Girls’ Dollar Bookshelf 
Each volume $1.00 net. Post-paid $1.12 
Elizabeth, Betsy and Bess 

By Amy E. Blanchard. A story of three 
chums told by a writer whose work has 
always been sympathetic. 284 pages. 
Phillida’s Glad Year 

By Grace Blanchard. As the librarian of 


| one of our large public libraries, Miss Grace 


Blanchard knows what girls like. 310 pages. 


Her Daughter Jean 

By Marion Ames Taggart. A splendid 
story for girls written by one who has made 
her name and established her —— as a 
340 pages. $1.20 


Ridge — Wild Dwellers of Forest, 
Marsh and Lake 

By Jean M. Thompson, Author of B ang 
Wonders.” A splendid animal book, beau- 
tifully illustrated a interesting from cover to 
Price $1.25 net. 


Many Lands 
By Mary Hazel- 
ton Wade. These 
stories of the 
lolls which are 
the companions 
of the children in 
all parts of the 
world are unusu- 
ally interesting. 
Beautifully illus- 
— by — : 
plates. Price 
$1.00 net. ne Dolls of Many Lands” 
Adventures of Miss Tabby Gray 
By Adelaide S. Baylor. An intensely in- 
teresting story of Miss Tabby, and of her 
encounters with other cats of the neighbor- 
hood, etc. Beautifully illustrated throughout. 
Price 50c. net. 
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Edited by Elisabeth Hoyt. This volume @y 


is full of colored pictures, and the stories tell of 
the games and canes of the children after 
school hours. Price 50c. net. 

Other volumes in this series are 
Little Folks in the Country Play Days 
Little Chum Club 





W. A. Wilde Company, Publishers, 
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Illustrated 
Books 
For Boys and Girls 
LITTLE CHILDREN ————— 
A BOOK OF FAIRY-TALE 
BEARS 
By Clifton Johnson 
tful collection of the bears children love."’— 
Pleasingly illustrated. 75 cents net. 
y mail 83 cents. 
BALLADS OF THE 
BE-BA-BOES 
By D. K. Pay i 
et ge gy lea 
LITTLE CIRL BLUE 
PLAYS ‘‘I SPY” 
i By Josephine S. Gates 
oka Woe eee 


55 cents. 


THE RAILROAD BOOK 
Pictures and Text by E. Boyd Smith 


leam about trains and ae. 
Fully illustrated. $1.50 ot. By mail $1. 
THE COLDEN DOG. 
By Clara Louise _—— ‘ 
A tly told story of a lonely little bo; 
stra: Png pocorn be of pore Ba and talks. 
lustrated. $1.00 net. By mail $1.09. 


THE IRISH TWINS 
By Lucy 


Fitch Perkins 
The cep, of oxo Ee little Irish children, told with the 
charm which “ The Dak ch Twins” and 


"ine Jammin © FOO net, By'mail $1.16. 
THE HOUSE WITH THE 
ohver DOOR 

va March Tappan 


“* Beautiful hs di ative wenn. dealing with 
the fairy creatu oar Sorin d Union. 
Illustrated. $1. G0 net. By mail $1.1 





DECORATIVE BOOKS 


WONDERFUL ESCAPES 
BY AMERICANS 
By William Stone Booth 
“* Those who love the heroic, be they old or young, 
will enjoy this group of < queen coups g many an 
adventure on land and sea.""—Boston Transcript. 
Illustrated. ote “$2. 00 net. By mail 
SCOTT’S IVANHOE 
N > Soe Ss Smith Illustrations. 

** Never classic appeared in a more captivating 
— Milwau me ake 
Gated in coor, Besed. "°§2/50 net, Bed S273. 
CONFESSIONS OF A 
DEBUTANTE 
The story of an eo coming ov a id = 
Boxed $100 net. By mel $12” sas 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE BOY EDITOR 
By Winifred Kirkland 
“* A bright and diverting narrative of an episode in 











< school life." —Milwaukee Free Press. 
Illustrated. 


$1.00 net. By mail $1.09. 


THE YOUNC 
SHARPSHOOTER 
mone fk Tomlinson 
i terestin and pur- 
staal iksble suman enees my ony 4 the tale, 
which is the first of a new series of Civil 
outer *—Chicago Tribune. Illustrated. 


MIDSHIP PMAN DAYS 


Roger W. 
“A si » full - to id 
A simple, Tay al ys’ interests an 
Illustrated. 


$1.00 net. By mail $1.10. 
THE MAN WITH THE 
IRON HAND 
wae © pone 
A book of tales full_of ce and dramatic 
incident. booed $1. , Ay By mail $1. 36. 
A SCOUT OF TODAY 
By Isa ornibrook fate 
that al boys ll ke “Riicare? ‘Mone Manet, (f0) 
$1.00 net. By mail $ 4 
PLAYS, FOR, THE HOME *% 


ugusta Stevenson 


human 
—Milwaukee 


* Dramatizations adapted from favorite tales of folk- 
lore. Will be joyfully welcomed by the yonge folks.” 
; ‘atchman-Examiner. 
x Pisoty E. BoydSmith. 
‘ $1.25 net. By mail $1.33. Fj 
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®@y Arthur Stanwood Pier ~% 
In Eleven Chapters.Chapter Ten 


N the athletic house, Todd 

and Grannis, dressing side 

by side, looked with curios- 
ity at the St. John’s players, 
who were making their prep- 
arations at the other end of the 
room. Crashaw and some of the 
other St. Timothy’s veterans 
were talking with them while they 
dressed, and both Todd and Grannis 
were able to identify most of the 
visiting team. 

Hancock, the captain and quarter- 
back, they recognized at once—a 
short, strongly built fellow, quick 
and nervous in his movements. He 
was speaking now to Crashaw, and 
although Todd and Grannis could 
not hear what was being said, they 
liked his pleasant, flashing laugh 
and the brightness in his brown 
eyes. 

They liked less well the appear- 
ance of the dreaded Blodgett. Even 
before Quintard, who had been 
introduced to him, had told them 
which one he was they had picked 
him out. Blodgett was of a rougher, 
coarser type than the others. His 
physical strength was clearly enor- 
mous. He was six feet in height, 
and he weighed a little over a hun- 
dred and eighty pounds. Crashaw, 
the heaviest player on the St. 
Timothy’s team, weighed a hundred 
and seventy; Todd and Quintard, 
who came next, each weighed a 
hundred and sixty. 

It was not only his obviously 
great strength and weight that gave 
Blodgett his formidable aspect. He 
seemed to hold himself imperturb- 
able and aloof, even from the mem- 
bers of his own team. He was older 
than the others, and it was apparent 
at a glance that he was not par- 
ticularly interested in establishing 
friendly relations with people. 
When any one spoke to him, he 
replied brusquely, in a voice of dis- 
agreeable harshness. He was chew- 
ing gum, and in the operation he 
twisted his face to the left and nar- 
rowed his eyes unpleasantly. His 
hair was reddish, his neck and 
wrists were big and red, his hands 
and feet were huge. Yet when he 
moved, it was with no clumsiness; 
he was as lithe and supple as Con- 
way, the fleet St. John’s left end. 

‘*He looks even worse than I supposed, ’’ 
Grannis murmured to Todd. 

‘*The fiercest-looking are sometimes dubs, ’’ 
Todd answered. 

But Blodgett was no ‘‘dub.’’ From the few 
limbering-up plays that the St. John’s team 
went through when they appeared on the field, 
Todd, and Grannis, and every one else could 
see that. He was as fast as he was powerful. 
The St. John’s offense seemed to be built 
round him as the center. Whether he was 
carrying the ball or interfering for another 
player, his big head and red neck and power- 
ful shoulders seemed always to be giving the 
chief impetus to the charge. 

Todd did not have much opportunity to 
observe him, for Crashaw, as soon as he had 
led his men out on the field, had at once started 
them in at signal practise also. Up and down, 
on opposite sides, the two elevens rushed, 
pausing every few yards to put the ball into 
play, then sweeping along exultantly. Out in 
the middle of the field, Brewster and Sparling, 
who were to do the kicking for the two teams, 
were sending up long punts, which a couple of 
substitutes were deputed to catch. 

Ranged along the two side-lines were the 
spectators. All St. John’s School was there, 
as well as all St. Timothy’s; blue flags were 
as numerous as red, and in the cheering that 
was hurled back and forth, no one could say 
that either side was more enthusiastic and 
vociferous than the other. On both sides, in 
addition to boys and masters, were many other 
spectators—alumni of the schools, fathers and 
mothers, sisters and brothers of players, or of 
boys. There was a parking space at one end 
of the field, and here many of the visitors sit- 
ting or standing in automobiles and carriages 
had prepared to watch the game. 

Grannis, looking round from where he stood 
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with the other blanketed substitutes, caught | 


sight of Mr. and Mrs. Todd. They, at least, 
did not propose to witness this game from a 


distant carriage; they had pressed forward | 
{than before, rang out. Bruce next attempted 


among the boys, and were standing against 
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could not stop him; Todd and 
Brewster and Crashaw and 
Quintard flung themselves 
upon him wherever and when- 
ever they could, but invariably 
he got through the line, and 
shot forward three or four 
yards before they could drag 
him down. But on the ten- yard 
line, with Brewster and Crashaw 








THUMPED BLODGETT SUBSTANTIALLY UPON THE BREAST-BONE 


the rope that served as barrier. The intense 
satisfaction and excitement that showed on 
their faces made Grannis glad he had done 
what he had for Todd, and helped him to 
dismiss the feeling of envy and regret that had 
come when he saw the eleven romping down 
the field and heard the cheers. 

The referee and the umpire, two college 
football-players of distinction who were aftili- 
ated with neither school, called the two captains 
to a conference in the middle of the field. The 
referee tossed up a coin. Then the captains 
summoned their men. St. Timothy’s took the 
south goal, St. John’s had the kick-off. It 
was a golden autumn afternoon, with only a 
slight breeze stirring the burnished foliage of 
the oaks in the woods north of the field; the 
sun poured out of a cloudless sky through an 
atmosphere in which there was a faint warm 
haze; the eleven in red, the eleven in blue 
stood quivering, expectant in their places; the 
light and the brown and the black heads were 
equally alert ; the flags on both sides waved, and 
the shouts on both sides were suddenly hushed. 

Sparling, for St. John’s, kicked off, and sent 
the ball straight into Brewster’s arms on St. 
Timothy’s ten-yard line. And there Brewster, 
overcome with nervousness, muffed it. Quin- 
tard recovered it, and started to run, but was 
pulled down before he had gained ten yards. 
It was a bad beginning for St. Timothy’s, and 
already the exultant St. John’s shout was 





a forward pass, but threw the ball wild. It 
struck the ground, and St. Timothy’s were 
moved back five yards nearer their own goal. 
There was only one thing left for them to do; 
Brewster punted, and St. Timothy’s had their | 
first occasion to cheer, for the ball went spin- 
ning end over end, high and far, and fell into 
Hancock’s arms on the St. Timothy’s forty- 
five-yard line. 

Then began the St. John’s attack. Stimson, 
their fast half-back, tried to go round the right 
wing; but Morris, the St. Timothy’s end, ran 
him out of bounds, and he made no gain. Next, 
Blodgett took the ball and burst through the 
center; Todd, playing close to the rush-line, 
charged into him, but he tackled too high, and 
was carried along backward for five yards. On 
the next play it was Wilson, the left half-back, 
who carried the ball; but Blodgett opened up 
the way for him—opened it up none too legiti- 


mately, Todd felt, for Blodgett grasped him | 


for an instant and thrust him aside with his 
hands ; Wilson made five yards. Todd appealed 
to the referee, but got no satisfaction; Blod- 
gett’s illegal act had not been seen. 

By short rushes St. John’s forced St. Timo- 
thy’s back; Crashaw, Quintard, and Todd 
could not break the impetus of Blodgett’s 
powerful charges against the line. Twice 
Quintard angrily complained to the referee 


| that Blodgett, interfering for the runner, had 


roaring across the field. Now was to come | 
the first test of the strength of the St. Timo- | not allow the claim. St. John’s got down to 


thy’s attack. Bruce, the quarter-back, called 
for the best play they had—Crashaw carrying 
the ball, Todd and Brewster rushing tandem 
ahead of him, and Quintard opening up the 
hole. Quintard did his part, Todd and Brew- 
ster went charging through; but something 
happened to Crashaw. Blodgett, playing close 
to the rush-line, had shot in just behind the 


interference, and pulled Crashaw down with | 


the gain of only a yard. 
Again the St. John’s shout, more exultant 





pushed him aside with his hands, and held 
him; but the referee had not seen it, and did 


St. Timothy’s fifteen-yard line—and there the 
referee did detect Blodgett, not holding an 
opponent, but pulling the runner with the ball 
through an opening, and set the St. John’s 
team back five yards. 

They were then unable to gain the necessary 
distance; St. Timothy’s, after one ten-yard 
run by Crashaw, again had to kick, and again 
St. John’s had the ball near the middle of the 
field. Again they began their march down 
toward the St. Timothy’s goal, and now 
Blodgett carried the ball on every rush. They 


both playing up close, the defense 
strengthened; Blodgett tried, and 
was thrown without gaining. Then 
the ball was given to Wilson; 
Blodgett, charging ahead of him, 
drove through the hole between 
Rugg and Burns, butted Crashaw 
over with his shoulder, legally 
enough, and gave Todd, crouching 
to tackle, a hook with his left elbow 
that sent him sprawling. But that 
did not help Wilson, for Quintard 
had swung on him from behind, 
and dragged him down. There was 
no gain, and it was third down. 

Todd got up; his temper rose with 
him. ‘‘You’re a dirty player!’’ he 
said to Blodgett, who brushed past, 
going to his place. 

Blodgett, chewing gum, looked at 
him imperturbably, and made no 
answer. 

Todd felt that Blodgett would 
carry the ball next time, and made 
up his mind to get him. He was 
not mistaken; Blodgett charged 
through, and Todd hurled himself 
upon him with all his might. Down 
went Blodgett; St. John’s had lost 
the ball, and St. Timothy’s shouted 
joyfully upon the side-line. 

But again the St. Timothy’s 
attempts to gain by rushing met 
with failure, and Brewster was 
forced to kick. Again St. John’s 
began their pounding attack. 
Blodgett made two long rushes; 
Stimson made a fifteen- yard run 
round Morris’s end. In only a few 
moments St. John’s again had the 
ball within scoring distance. Their 
tandem, with Blodgett at the head, 
formed behind the line, and then 
broke through. There was a mo- 
mentary block; Todd, charging into 
Blodgett, temporarily arrested the 
play, and was reaching for Hancock, 
who was stumbling forward with 
the ball, when Blodgett grasped 
and held him just long enough to 
let Hancock dive safely by. Crashaw pulled 

Hancock down on the one-yard line. 
| The referee, who had been on the other side 
lof the scrimmage, had not seen Blodgett’s 
foul, and declined to allow Todd’s protest. On 
| the next play Blodgett carried the ball over for 
a touch-down; and St. John’s screamed and 
pranced and waved their blue flags in rapture. 

During the breathing-space while St. John’s 
were getting ready to kick the goal, Todd 
went to Crashaw. ‘‘That fellow Blodgett is 
playing foul all the time,’’ he said. 

“*T know it,’’ Crashaw answered. ‘‘I’ve 
asked the referee to watch him—but he never 
seems to see anything. ’’ 

‘*Tf necessary, I can play as foul as he can!’’ 
Todd said, hotly. 

**Don’t you do it.’’ Crashaw’s voice was 
stern. ‘*We’ll lick them by straight football, for 
| all Blodgett’s dirty tricks. Now then, fellows !’’ 

They ranged themselves between the goal- 
posts; a moment later the ball came flying 
over the cross-bar, and again there was an 
outburst of delight from St. John’s. 

**We’ve got to tie the score this half,’’ 
Crashaw said to his team. ‘‘Jump in, every- 
body, and get a touch-down right from the 
kick-off. ’’ 

But immediately after the kick-off, time was 
called for the first period. The players wrapped 
themselves in blankets, and stood or strolled 
about the field. No coach or substitute was 
permitted to go out and talk with them, but 
Grannis and the others of the scrub moved 
along the side-line to get as near to them as 
possible. Mr. Todd leaned forward across the 
rope, made a trumpet with his hands, and 
shouted, ‘‘Daniel! Daniel!’’ His son turned. 

“*Go for ’em, Daniel!’’ shouted Mr. Todd. 
‘Tear ’em up! Rip through ’em! Smash 
’em, boy—smash ’em!’’ 

Todd grinned, and waved a quieting hand at 
his father. Mr. Todd subsided behind the rope, 
| but muttered ‘to his wife, ‘*You see. Daniel 
will do it yet! That big fellow won’t last — 

Grannis, and a few others who heard, smiled 
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forlornly. They could not share that paternal | allowed after every scrimmage. His effective- 
confidence. Todd was doing his best; but ness in defense was reduced, partly because he 
Blodgett was even worse than they had sup-| was tired, and partly because Todd was so 
posed. It seemed unlikely that he would | persistent in foiling him. 
weaken. From the side-lines, the substitutes | From their thirty-yard line, St. Timothy’s 
had not detected the peculiar methods that so carried the ball to the middle of the field by a 
greatly increased. the efficiency of his play. | series of line rushes. Then Todd, on a trick 
The interval did not improve St. Timothy’s | play, got round the left end for ten yards. On 
chances of getting a touch-down. They strug-|a forward pass, Morris gained fifteen yards. 
gled hard; they forced their opponents to kick, | The tumult on the St. Timothy’s side was 
and then, by one well-executed forward pass | increasing. ‘There was not a great deal longer 
and a series of rushes, they carried the ball | to play; 





if this advance of St. Timothy’s was | | disconsolate to undress. 


fault, his anger flamed at the thought of 
Blodgett’s getting off scot-free. 

He went up the steps and entered the empty 
house; and as he closed. the door behind him, 
the sense of his utter loneliness rushed over 
him. Not one single friend had followed to 
say a comforting word. Not even his father 
or his mother had hastened from the field with 
him, to help him bear his disgrace. No doubt 
they were ashamed of him. He slumped down 


|on a bench and sat there, too indifferent and 


He thought of Gran- 


from their own thirty-yard line to St. John’s | turned, there would be little likelihood of their | | nis, and of the sacrifice that Grannis had made 


twenty-five-yard line; but that was the best | making a score. 
they could do. St. John’s held them, and | 
Blodgett resumed his attacks on their line. | yard line. 
For a time they were successful; but at last | him for a consultation. 

the referee detected him hauling Hancock! ‘‘You’ve got Blodgett pretty groggy,’’ he | 
through a scrimmage, and the penalty that | |said to Todd. 


resulted enabled St. Timothy’s to regain the fake attack on their left tackle. 


| 


You take the 


ball. The half ended with both teams strug- | ball and go through the hole that Quint will | 


open up.’’ 
The quarter-back gave the signal, Todd re- 


gling upon more even terms. If, as yet, St. 
Timothy’s had not been able to threaten seri- 
ously their opponents’ goa! 


1, they were at least | ceived the ball, and charged head down through | 


showing a stronger resistance to the St. John’s | the hole that Quintard promptly arranged. | 


attack. 


The St. John’s team remained on the field; | wrenched himself free, and rushed on for sev- 


Crashaw led his eleven and the substitutes into | eral yards, until some one caught him about | 
He went down, and as he struck | 


the athletic house to talk things over. ‘‘We’ve | the legs. 
got to block Blodgett,’’ he said to his players, | the ground, some one else leaped on his shoul- 
earnestly. ‘‘He’s the one man that’s stopping | ders with both knees. Todd grunted; from 
us. There’s got to be somebody told off on/| the St. Timothy’s side he heard hissing and 
every play to take care of him. Quint, and | cries, ‘‘Put him out!’’ When Todd got up, 
Todd, and Brewster, you come here. ’’ he saw that the fellow who had landed on him 
He drew the three intoa corner and arranged | was Blodgett. He said to him, quietly, ‘‘I 
with them that on every tandem rush, whoever | thought it would be you. ’’ 
lea the interference should make a point of| Amid the clamor of execration from St. 
smashing into Blodgett—even if it meant turn- | Timothy’s, the referee and the umpire came 
ing out of a straight course. ‘‘Four times out | rushing up. 
of five the last man in the tandem must carry| ‘That man was down!’’ cried the umpire to 
the ball,’’ said Crashaw. ‘‘The first man will | Blodgett. ‘‘What business had you to jump 
look after Blodgett; the second man will inter- | on him ?’’ 
fere for the runner—and run as hard and as| ‘I didn’t mean to jump on him,’’ Blodgett 
straight as he ean.’’ answered. ‘‘I was running in to tackle, and 
**Give me the job of looking after Blodgett,’” | when he went down, I 
requested Todd. couldn’t stop. ’’ 
‘‘We want you sometimes to carry the ball.’’ | ‘*Well, you’d better be 
‘*Yes, that’s all right, but at other times.’’ | a little more careful here- 
‘*T think that’s a good idea, ’’ Crashaw said. | after,’’ the umpire said, 
‘*Then that’s understood ?’’ sharply. ‘‘Play ball.’’ 
The others assented, and Crashaw summoned | They were now on the 
the team, to impart the information and exhort | St. John’s fifteen - yard 
them to greater efforts. line. Crashaw made a 
In the next half Todd started out to do what | gain of five yards round 
was required of him. He was only moderately | the right end. Brewster 
successful; Blodgett was not easily ‘‘taken| tried to rush through 
eare’’ of. He had a trick of crouching close | center, but encountered a 
behind the line, and when Todd came bursting | solid defense. Todd, 
through, of dodging quickly, and at the same | struggling to open up a 
moment laying his hands on Todd and giving | path in front of him, 
him a fling in a manner quite illegal, but in- | found he was pushing 
variably unseen. The referee was always on | against Blodgett. He 
the opposite side, following the man with the | had the advantage in 
ball. | leverage; and Blodgett 
But as the play went on, Todd acquired! gave back a step, and 
greater wariness and skill in meeting this | then lunged forward and 
treatment; and the pertinacity with which he | hooked his right elbow 
‘‘looked after’’ Blodgett finally angered and | twice, viciously, with all 
unsettled that player. Blodgett took liberties | his might, into Todd’s 
too openly on one oecasion, with the result | side. 
that the referee reprimanded him sharply, and| The attack was so sud- 
gave St. Timothy’s fifteen yards. On the next | den, so unfair, and so 
play they got possession of the ball on St. | painful, that Todd in- 
John’s thirty-yard line. There was less than | stantly lost control of 
five minutes left of the third period. Crashaw | himself; he shot out his 
whispered in Todd’s ear, ‘‘I count on you to | left fist, and then his 
keep Blodgett out of the play.’’ right, and thumped 
‘*T’ll do my best,’’ said Todd. | Blodgett substantially 
Three times in succession Crashaw carried | upon the breast - bone. 
the ball; three times in succession Todd, | But at that moment the 
plunging on ahead, hurled Blodgett’ aside. | umpire saw the slugging, 
And thus, amid the swelling cheers of St. | and blew hishorn. Then, 
Timothy’s, Crashaw carried the ball to St. | before the bewildered 
John’s ten-yard line. Then, as a surprise for players had extricated themselves, he ran up 
Blodgett, Todd, at the head of the tandem, | to Todd, took him by the arm, pointed to the 
took the ball and charged through the hole side-line, and said: 
that Quintard opened up—and Blodgett, wait- | ‘*You’re disqualified for slugging, and your 
ing to pounce on the rear man of the string, | team loses half the distance to its own goal. 
let him go by. Hancock brought him down | Leave the field. ’’ ” 
on the three-yard line. Todd turned to him with blazing eyes. 
‘*Touch -down! Touch -down!’’ screamed| ‘‘But I —’’ he began, and then he stopped. 
St. Timothy’s, and the spectators flowed rap- The spirit of the discipline through which he 
idly along the side-line, and massed almost on | had passed silenced his protest. He had vio- 
the St. John’s goal. | lated the rules, and he had been sentenced by 
Touch-down it was the next moment, for | the properly constituted authority; it was no 
Crashaw took the ball round the end with | defense to assert that some one else had been 
Brewster blocking off for him, and set it safely | more guilty than himself. 
down behind the St. John’s goal-posts. And He obeyed the order; he walked rapidly from 
a little later Brewster kicked the goal; the | the field. He was confusedly aware that Cra- 
score was tied. shaw and others of the team had gathered 
From that point on the playing on both sides round the umpire, and were protesting ardently, 
seemed to become more intense, more savage. and that from the opposite side of the field 
The tackling was harder, the rushes were came some applause for his expulsion. Even 
more reckless, the penalties for holding and | between these two schools, that had always 
offside play were more frequently enforced. | been the friendliest of rivals, there were occa- 
And nobody played with a greater disregard | sional unsportsmanlike passages, quick to occur, 
of the rules and was more successful in evading | and soon to be regretted. The applause from 
the eye of the referee than Blodgett. the enemy did not wound Todd so much as 
Todd, who had assumed the responsibility | the silence among those spectators whom he 
of ‘‘taking care’’ of him, had to bear most of | was approaching. 
the unfair jabs and buffets. His temper was He did not raise his head to look at any 
roused, his fists were clenched, but he kept | one; he did not stop to speak to any of the 
them down; he held himself under control in | substitutes; he ducked under the rope. The 
all the rough collisions. It was easier for him | crowd parted for him in compassionate silence: 
to do so because the tide had now turned, and | he passed through, and walked on toward the 
was favoring St. Timothy’s; slowly, surely, “athletic house. He felt that his heart was 
St. John’s was being forced back up the field. | broken, that he was forever disgraced. What 
Blodgett, their tower of strength, had begun | a ‘‘mucker’”’ he must be, really, to be branded 
to fail in endurance; he panted desperately, ; so publicly! And even while he acknowledged 
and availed himself of all the time that was | with all humility and mortification his glaring 








Beyond the line somebody tackled him, but he | 








“MY FAMOUS DAUGHTER!" 





|so that he could get into this game. He 


The ball was now on St. John’s twenty-five- | thought of the glad excitement with which his 
Crashaw called his backs round | mother and father had come on to see him 


| play. 
He made up his mind that he would leave 


‘‘Brewster and I will try a| St. Timothy’s this very night, and go home 
with his father and mother, if they were will- 
ing to travel with him, and that he would 
start to work in his father’s factory, if his 
father was not too disgusted to have him round. 

It suddenly occurred to him that it would 


T home, of course, he was just 

father. To the big werld he 

was Prof. Richard Elman, 

author of various historical works, 
full of life and energy and kindling thought. 


in the past, as was Professor Elman himself. 





be a great thing if he could make his escape 
without ever seeing another St. Timothy’s 
boy. If he could dress quickly enough and 
run up to the dormitory! He began to pluck 
hastily at his shoe-strings. 

Suddenly outside there was a great tumult 
of shouting. It grew quickly into a prolonged, 
triumphant roar. Todd kicked off one shoe 
and sat upright, listening. It seemed to him 
that they were shouting, ‘‘’Rah, ’rah, ’rah, 
St. Timothy’s!’’ But it could hardly be pos- 
sible that anything had happened—not after 
the team had been set back to the middle of 
the field on account of his fault. But the shout 
continued, unmistakably jubilant and trium- 
phant. Todd ran to the window, opened it, 

and leaned out. 

The players were hidden from view by the 
swarming crowd of St. Timothy’s supporters, 
waving their flags on the line of the St. John’s 
goal. 

Nearer, coming across the green oval toward 
the athletic house, Todd saw his father. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





little historical romances, which in 
truth were careful and charming. 
In Hartleigh, where people had 
known her as a little girl, she was 


| not used to having any one except her father 
Those books were, however, perhaps a little | 


appreciate her little volumes; and of course 
father — But here in Brewster, appreciation 


Marcia Elman was a young woman whoj|and the hospitality due to it were so cordial 


when she had a thing to do did it. 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


HE SAID. 


came a day when something had to be done | 


about father, and Marcia did it; she moved 
father and the books and the household goods 
five hundred miles, from Hartleigh to Brewster. 
Of course they missed Hartleigh, missed the 
old college town, missed the House-on-the- 
hill, Professor Elman’s home during all his 
professorship, the house where all his six chil- 
dren had been born. Five of them had gone 
out to their own places in the world; but 
Marcia, the youngest, at sixteen, had remained 
to be her father’s housekeeper and home- 
maker. That was nine years ago. 

The uprooting had aged father more than 
ever, but what else was there todo? Suppose 
they had stayed on in Hartleigh; despite his 
growing remoteness and absent-mindedness, 
could father have failed to perceive that he was 
becoming something of an old story in Hart- 
leigh? An occasional pilgrim still climbed to 
the House - on - the - hill, but Hartleigh itself 
climbed less and less often. 

Clearly, it was better to come to Brewster, 
which had no academic traditions. It was a 
pleasant spot. Marcia congratulated herself 
on her choice of the new town, and on the new 
house, which had a study where her father 
coula be comfortably out of the way of visitors. 

There had been a great many visitors, cor- 
dial, welcoming people, who inquired politely, 
but a little haltingly, about the great professor 
and his books, as if they were embarrassed at 
not being better informed. About Marcia’s 
own books, Brewster showed itself frankly and 
fully appreciative—much to the girl’s aston- 
ishment. Not until she met this flattering 
weleome did she realize the fame of her t.ree 





There | that Marcia was growing to feel an almost 


painful responsibility about living up to it. 

She had not been prepared to find in remote 
little Brewster people like Miss Peek, as fragile 
and exquisite as the priceless china on her 
heirloom shelves ; like Doctor Copley, the great 
oculist, who had made a discriminating collec- 
tion of Etruscan curiosities; like Mrs. Holman, 
who was at once the charming leader of Brew- 
ster society and an authority on musical biog- 
raphy. Marcia accepted invitations to one 
house after another, and carefully made her 
father’s excuses for his remaining away. You 
would not have thought that Marcia Elman 
was afraid of anything, but she was mortally 
afraid of the day when she would have to 
entertain Brewster. 

She and her father had moved in June, but 
the autumn found Marcia still postponing the 
‘tat home’’ she had resolved upon. The change 
had not benefited her father.. His broad, thin 
shoulders were more stooping than ever. Once 
he had had an unerring sense of direction, 
but now Marcia was afraid to let him walk 
without her. She kept an anxious hand at 
his elbow always, for once in a while he 
stumbled. In this companionship Marcia was 
the better able to protect her father against 
strangers, whose polite greeting he returned 
vaguely, but whom he seemed shy of meet- 
ing. 

The day came when Marcia was ready for 
her at home. The rooms stood wide and wel- 
coming, and beautiful with Marcia’s arrange- 
ment of autumn leaves. Everything had been 
done; in the dining-room the candles stood 
ready to light, the coffee-urn ready to bubble. 
Marcia herself, although she had personally 
supervised every preparation, was dressed 
before any of her assistants, and had come 
rustling down the stairs. Everything had been 
done but one thing—Marcia had been equal to 
all but one thing—nothing had been done about 
father! Out from somewhere father came, 
shuffling, hesitant, and anxious. 

‘*Marcia,’’ he said, ‘‘you have forgotten 
the study. There are no leaves decorating the 
study. Is it too late for us to fix up some- 
thing now ?’’ 

‘*Father, I knew you wouldn’t want to meet 
so many people. The study is so far away 
that nobody will bother you. I don’t want to 
have any one—at my party—disturb you!’’ 

Marcia was standing in her soft white dress, 
bending her stately, black-crowned head above 
a bowl of yellow chrysanthemums. She could 
not see her father’s face as he looked at her, 
but she raised her head, startled by an odd 
ring in his words: 

**T can do nothing to help you, then, Marcia ?’’ 

‘*No, father dear, nothing. And you may 
feel perfectly safe—I’m sure no one will dis- 
cover the study. ”’ 

He went away. Marcia looked at the broad, 
stooping shoulders, the uncertain feet, the 
drooping, silvered head. Her eyes grew blind 
a moment. 

‘‘Oh, if they could only have seen him as 
he used to be— Doctor Copley and Mrs. Holman 
and Miss Peek and all of them! It used to be 
father that people came to see, but now people 
want to come to see me, and I’ve somehow got 
to live up to it! O dear, I wonder whether 
any one will come!’’ 

Whereupon Marcia flung high her head, and 
did live up to it! For Brewster came and 
came, until the wide rooms hummed, and a 
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bobbing mass of heads moved about Marcia as | beyond the trolley-line, the house with a small | you’re never going to be, if I can help it!’’ 


she stood, white-gowned, black-haired, and 
stately. 

A few guests inquired in a polite, perfunctory 
way about her father; nearly all talked of the | 


purple spot on the lowest step. You see, 
I’m still able to find my way about, and notice 
things. ” 

His eyes twinkled at Marcia, but hers were 


pleasure that Marcia’s books had given them. | wet. 


Everything seemed to be going well, but grad- | 
ually the crowd thinned away, although Marcia 
had said good-by to no one. There was only 
a little group in the drawing-room, and another 
little group in the dining-room; but a cheerful 
ring of voices came from down the hall. Marcia 
passed round the staircase; some one had dis- 
covered the study! 

It was a spacious study, which was well, 
for every one in Brewster had crowded into it, 
and at the same time every one was struggling 
to give Professor Elman a little room in front 
of the fireplace. He was standing with his 
back to the fire, and his audience in front of 





him. His handsome head was flung back, and | 


the thick silver hair was tossed from his high | his study after supper, gay, loquacious, and 
| irresponsible, talking of games, while he, 


brow. He was speaking, and across his lips 
quivered the old marvelous smile. His eyes 
were shining with a youthful radiance. It 
was father as he used to be! 

Marcia stole unobserved from the doorway. 
She stood silent and pale. Could it last, this 
restoration? Was it in any one’s power to 
make it last? What could they have been 
talking about, she wondered, to make her 
father look like that? 

When the company surged back upon Marcia 
to take their farewell, she learned what they 
had been talking about. It seemed hours before 
the last guest departed, hours before Marcia 
could go to the study to see whether father 
was still there, father as he used to be. He 
was standing by the mantelpiece still, and the 
radiance had not left his face. 

‘*My famous daughter !’”’ he said, and behold, 
the radiance on his face was all for Marcia! 

‘*Listen to what Brewster said to me about 
you!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Somebody said to me, 
‘Miss Elman’s ‘‘Portrait-Painter’’ made Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and his circle so real to me 
that I feel, as I listen to their conversation, as 


if I were an eavesdropper, and ought to cough “TF that had been your choice a generation 


or sneeze to warn them of my presence.’ 
‘* And somebody else said, ‘I never liked fact | 


and fiction mixed until I read Miss Elman’s | Bowles, William Cullen Bryant, and John 
| Bigelow, I might have approved it,’’ the 

** And somebody else said, ‘We know that. we father protests, ‘‘but now it is not the pro- 
are provincial in Brewster, and that there are fession of a gentleman. Look at the rags they 
a great many Brewsters in the world, but I do | call newspapers! 


books. ’ 





| 
' 
| 
| 


**O father, of course you’re not old! And 


The MAKING of SUCCESSFUL 


Vill. THE JOURNALIST. 


BY WILLIAM 


MAGINE a father with three 
sons to educate. He himself 
is a doctor, a lawyer, or a civil 

engineer of moderate means, and of all his 
many problems, that which haunts him most 
is the question of their future. They are in 


apparently listening to them and sharing inter- 
mittently in their talk, ponders at the back of 
his mind on what he can make of them. 

Environment and heredity have a great in- 
fluence in many lives, and the eldest boy has | 
made up his mind to follow his father’s pro- 
fession. That is agreed to; it pleases the 
father. The second has some doubts, but in- 
clines toward Annapolis or West Point. The | 
third, a lively fellow, is not eager for college, | 
but wants to get out into the world at once. | 
He has shown some ability in composition at | 
the high school, and is alert and inquisitive. 

The time has come for some decision. 

‘*Well, sir, and what are you going to be?’’ 
the father asks him, and he at once replies, 
‘*A journalist. ’’ 

It is probable that few fathers of ambition 
for themselves and their boys would hear such 
an announcement with pleasure. Journalism | 
has fallen into some disrepute in later days. 





THE FATHER’S POINT OF VIEW. 


ago, when journalism was represented by 
such men as Horace Greeley, Samuel 





Chronicles of crime | 


not believe there is one where Miss Elman’s | frivolity, pandering to the lowest tastes of 
their readers, respecting neither man nor God, 


books are not read.’ 


‘‘There, that is what Brewster thinks of my | vicious, and shameless in their degradation, | ing 
So you see your at home has been | and trivial at their best! 


daughter ! 
successful, Marcia!’’ 

‘““My at home! 
home! I understand Brewster at last. 
not I they were after. 


don’t have to live up to that any longer! They 


wanted you. You had hidden yourself away, | and the boy bides his time, which comes a 
but they wouldn’t go till they found you! | few months later, when his brothers have gone 


Listen now to what Brewster said to me about 
you! Somebody said, ‘We were getting to| 


be afraid your father’s health would never be| He is an amiable, generous, and resourceful 
It is good | boy, who will not be a drain on the family in 


equal to the strain of meeting us. 
to find him so wonderfully young!’ 


‘*And somebody else said, ‘We were not seeks and obtains his father’s permission to 
afraid to meet you, but we were afraid that follow his own inclination. 


you, after meeting us, thought we were not fit, 
to meet your father.’ 


‘*And somebody else said, ‘How kind your | stranger to newspaper offices. But he addresses 
So great a man might letters to the editors, applying for a position as 


father has been to us! 
easily have felt himself above us!’ 

‘“‘There, that is what Brewster thinks of my 
father !’’ 

Young, strong, glowing, she stood looking 
at him; but even as she looked, the light faded 
from his face, and left it wistful and question- 
ing. 

‘*But is that what Marcia thinks of her 
father? ’’ he asked; and suddenly Marcia 
knew that it lay within her power to keep 
the radiance upon his face or to banish it for- 
ever. 

‘*7, father! I! 
in the world ?’’ 

**But do you think that now, Marcia, now 
that I am old?’’ 


‘*Father, who ever said that you were old?’’ | 
| shakes his head ominously, and picks up his 


‘*Nobody ever said so, but Hartleigh thought 


so, and Marcia thought so, and I have come to 


think so, too.’’ 
‘*Father!’’ she faltered. ‘‘O father!’’ 
**Did I behave all right, Marcia?’’ he asked. 
**T was staying close in the study, as you told 
me to. I did not want to disturb any one at 
your party. It was not my fault; Marcia, that 
somebody discovered the study !’’ 


But at the thought of that discovery, and the | 


invasion that had followed, he could not help 
smiling. ‘‘They are kind people here, but 
funny, and naive, not much like Hartleigh. 
I’m not quite sure about the names, but it was 


your Miss Peek, I think, who said to me, ‘I | 


wonder how Hartleigh ever let you come to 
us!’ Anda Mrs. Holman said, ‘It is so won- 
derful to have a really great man come to 
Brewster!’ And Doctor Copley, a remarkable | 
man, by the way, said, ‘Your books have 
been almost a religion with us here always. 
Our respect for them makes us almost afraid 
to mention them.’ And he besought me, so 
humbly, to examine his Etruscan collection. 
He lives on South Street, the fifth house 


Don’t you know that I have | 
always thought you the most wonderful person | 


Ob, no, father, your at) 
It was | that!’’ 
Thank goodness, I | 


| 





| 





‘now part owner of the paper, which has a 


Go to college with | 
your brothers. I can manage it.’’ 
‘*But, father, the papers are not all like 


‘*Too many of them are.’’ 
So the subject is abandoned for the present, 


to college, and his father and his mother are 
pinched by the cost. 


its straitened circumstances, and at last he 


The high school has given him a fair educa- 
| tion. He knows no newspaper men, and is a 


a reporter, and submitting some of his essays. 
The letters by the dozen, and perhaps by the 
seore, are unanswered, while his heart sinks 
lower and lower. 

Then, sooner or later, that heart rebounds. 
Will he call at a certain hour on the city editor 
of a paper, of which his father approves? 
The staff is being reorganized, and there may 
be a place for him. He arrives, prompt to the 
minute, and the editor, in a den odorous of 
printer’s ink and piled with old files and books 
of reference, examines him crustily, without 
encouragement. A dour, sullen, forbidding 
person the city editor seems, as he sits at a 
most untidy desk, littered with proofs and 
orange-colored manuscripts. 

Has never done any newspaper work yet? 
Has had no experience at all? The editor 


pencil, as if to dismiss the youth, but instead 
turns rather savagely and impulsively, and 
blurts out, ‘‘Oh, well, we’ll try you. Come 
in to-morrow, and we’ll see what you can do. 
Perhaps I can give you an assignment. ’’ 


A “CUB” REPORTER. 


ND the next morning the boy is there 
among a crowd of reporters, eager, nerv- 
ous, and most of them very familiar in 

their manner. There are some old and jaded 
fellows also, who have grown gray in service, 
with nothing better before them than the job 
they began with thirty or forty years ago. 
There are some such men in every newspaper 
office, men who never advance and never excel, 
who plod through life without improvement 
and without premotion. 

Is the new boy, who is chaffed and called 
‘‘eub,’’ to be like them, or like the editor-in- 
chief, who began as a reporter, and who is 





circulation of 300,000 copies a day? The 


She came and stood within her father’s arms. 
**O father,’’ she whispered, ‘‘I feel as if I 
were a little girl again, and you had come back 
from somewhere !’’ 
‘*Isn’t it perhaps you yourself, Marcia,’’ he 
asked, gently, ‘‘who have come back ?’’ 


MEN 


H. RIDEING. 
editor-in-chief does not know the 
reporters, and is seldom seen. 

There is an ‘assignment 
book, ’’ into which all the reporters look to see 
what their work for the day is to be. The 
whole city and all the suburbs are covered by 
it, with all the events announced to occur, and, 
if the city editor has the prescience he ought to 
have, the special genius of a newspaper man, 
events unpredicted and only to be foreseen by 
shrewd guesswork. 

When the others disperse to courts, police- 
stations, the city hall, auctions, ball games, 
bazaars, public meetings and public luncheons, 
railway-stations and the piers of ocean steam- 
ers, the new man looks timidly into the beok, 
and discovers his name opposite a brief entry 
—‘*Frank Fairley, Westover Market.’’ 

There has been an outcry against the unsan- 
itary condition of Westover Market, and he is 
instructed te investigate. ‘‘About a column,’’ 
is the suggestion; and Frank sees a profitable 
day before him, for he is to be paid as a 
**spaceman,’’ seven dollars a column for all 
his matter that is printed. Six sevens are 
forty-two, and forty-two 
dollars for the first week 





who practise it. That is particularly the case 
among the younger men. 

At the end of a year Frank, who has re- 
mained modest as well as intelligent, has made 
acquaintances and friends among people of 
importance. He is allowed to call at their 
offices and homes, and picks up much material 
in his chats with them. He never sacrifices 
their friendship by abusing their faith in him 
and publishing what is evidently not intended 
for print. He never prints in full a sermon 
or a lecture lent to him on condition that not 
more than a summary of it shall be used, nor 
does he ever invent an interview that has not 
taken place. He is always scrupulous as to 
his facts, and writes about them simply, and 
not, as some reporters do, in the jargon of the 
gutter, and with desperate efforts to be face- 
tious. 


THE PRESS! . 


E is at work for a long pull, and for the 

best it will bring. He sees in journal- 

ism a serious profession that may be 
abused, but that, in proper hands, may be of 
the greatest service to the world. He remem- 
bers some lines in an old book, by Ebenezer 
Elliott, the *‘Corn Law Rhymer,’’ written 
nearly a hundred years ago, when England 
was on the verge of revolution, and the govern- 
ment attempted to suppress the newspapers: 


The Press, all lands shall sing. 
The Press, the Press we bring 
All lands to bless. 
Oh pallid want, oh, labor stark, 
Behold we bring the second ark! 
The Press, the Press, the Press! 


Unless he himself is inspired by an idea of 
the worthiness of his profession, he cannot 
completely succeed in it. 
The staff is full of loy- 








is a pretty good start. 
What will his parents and 
his brothers say when they 
hear it? 

At six o’clock he has 
completed his article and 
delivered it, and he lingers 
until eleven, without food, 
to read the proof—the hour 
when the: office is at its 
busiest. Telephones ring, 
long despatches come in 
unceasingly over special 
wires, and reporters hurry 
in with ‘‘stories’’ of vary- 
importance. Every 
one is ona strain. Type- 
writers and linotypes click, 





alty to the paper. They 
speak of it as the arbiter 
of the nation, the one infal- 
lible voice in the babel of 
error and fatuity, the 
bulwark of liberty and 
knowledge. And they all 
recognize the superiority 
over themselves, the mere 
news - gatherers, of those 
who are engaged on the 
editorial pages, the writers 
who with universal knowl- 
edge at their finger-tips— 
history, politics, science 
and art—dispense it morn- 
ing after morning in arti- 
cles so smoothly alike in 








and faces show tension and 
weariness. Never else- 
where has he seen such 
struggles against time, such unremitting activ- 
ity, such a response to responsibilities. All 
the world is speaking at the same moment. 
It is at once both tiresome and exhilarating ; 
it fascinates him. 


THE FIRST “STORY.” 


LTHOUGH he is late im getting to bed, 
he is awake long before breakfast-time, 


and waiting for the newsboy to bring the | 


He turns over 
Where is | 
The loose | 


paper. ‘There it is, at last! 
the pages eagerly and nervously. 
his article? Where, where, where? 


sheets fall to the mat as he discovers that at | 
the last moment, under the pressure of the | 


unforeseen and unexpected things always 
arriving in newspaper offices late at night, 
his precious work has been ‘‘cut down’’ from 
one column to one-quarter, and is almost out | 
of sight among advertisements. Not seven 
dollars for his long day’s work, but one dollar | 
and seventy-five cents—and at the end of the | 
week his earnings amount to only eight 
dollars ! 

There are many disappointments for him, 
and for other ‘‘cubs.’’ His work is con- 
stantly being ‘‘cut down, ’’ or, worse than that, 
mercilessly tossed into an overflowing waste- 
paper basket. By and by, however, the 
number and importance of his assignments 
increase, the cancellations are fewer, and his 
earnings reach twenty and thirty dollars a 
week. Then he is likely to be offered a salary 


midway between the maximum and the mini- | 
Unlike other profes- | 


mum of his earnings. 
sions, journalism pays its beginners while they 
are learning the business. That is what attracts 
to it so many who cannot afford the necessary 
fees and delays of preparation for the law, med- 


icine, the church, and technical occupations. | 
And instead of the confinement of study in | 


classrooms, the apprentice in it has the freedom 
of an adventurous life, with plenty of change 
of seene, all kinds of variety, and intimacy 
with people prominent in public life, who, 
when he wins their confidence, treat him as 
an equal. 

**T can always tell a journalist,’’ a friend 
of mine said to me, in a hotel at Washington. 
‘*Look at that fellow over there. See how 
confident he is! No one except a journalist 
has the cheek to address a Senator, a justice 
of the Supreme Court, or the President, as he 
does. ’’ 

Indeed, it may be true that journalism creates 
conceit and excessive self-confidence in those 





WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 


style and so consistent in 
principle that they seem to 
be the work of one man. 
Those articles express not the writers so much 
as the organized body and spirit of the paper. 

Frank is succeeding in his way, and begins 
to speculate about his future. If he remains 
in the city department of the newspaper he 
may, some years hence,—probably not until 
he is past thirty,—become city editor, night 
editor, or managing editor, or he may be sent 
away as a resident correspondent to Wash- 
ington, or to some foreign city, London, Paris, 
or Berlin. 
| Great things have been achieved at such 
| posts, as by Mr. Smalley in Lendon, and Mr. 
De Blowitz in-Paris. They are the most emi- 
nent of all the correspondents I can recall, one 
| the representative of the New York Tribune, 
and the other of the London Times, and their 
success was won in the main, not by their 
| sense of news or their power of expression, 
but through the intimacy they established 
| between themselves and the political and social 
‘leaders of France and England, an intimacy 
owing to faith in their discretion. 

Both, of course, had the recommendation of 
scholarship and social charm. They avoided 
the blunder of flying to the telegraph with 
every word spoken by the statesmen who con- 
fided seerets to them. Mr. Smalley might be 
instructed in Lord Salisbury’s policy by Lord 
Salisbury himself, but he reserved the infor- 
| mation until it could be used without embar- 
rassment to his informant. 

There is nothing that in the long run will 
help a journalist more than the confidence of 
those with whom he comes into contact. 








A HARD DAY’S WORK. 


(er LY a sturdy constitution and steady 
habits will uphold a man through all 
the exactions of newspaper work. The 
hours are long, and in many cases irregular. 
|'Take, for example, what was required of the 
reporters and correspondents at the coronation 
lof King George. My old friend, Mr. I. N. 
| Ford, who oceasionally wrote for The Com- 
| panion, had to be at Westminster Abbey at 
seven in the morning, and could not get away 
until after five. Although he had a seat in the 
clearstory, the pressure of other spectators 
was so great that he could not reach the lunch- 
box in his pocket; he went without food al! 
those hours, and was unable to see the long 
ceremony except by doubling his body until 
every muscle in it ached. Following all that 
distress came the preparation of his three- 
column description for the Tribune, and its 


} 
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despatch at midnight through the cable to 
America. Such feats of endurance are familiar 
to all newspaper men. 

The enterprising reporter is often exposed 
to peril as well as to fatigue, at fires, floods, 
strikes, and riots. He must not shirk blizzards 
or explosions ; he volunteers to go deep into the 
earth with rescuing parties, or in an open boat 
through the fury of the gale to stranded ships 
alongshore. 

He becomes used to taking his life in his 
hand with the sole object of getting the news, 
and when he has done that, especially if it is 
a piece of exclusive news,—a ‘‘beat’’ or a 
‘scoop, ’’ aS he calls it,—he is amply content 
with his achievement, although it brings no 
praise or reward. 

The news is his only lure, and entices him 
in all his waking hours. A fire-alarm or the 
sound of pistol-shots will get him out of bed 
and into the streets on a winter night when 
he is not on duty, no matter how tired he 
may be. 

At twenty-five Frank is at a desk reading 
and revising reporters’ ‘‘copy,’’ as the manu- 
scripts are called, paragraphing and condensing 
them; he has a salary of thirty dollars a 
week. He misses the variety and excitement 
of his reporting days, but he has regular hours 
and more time for study. His ambition to 
become an editorial writer still animates him; 
he finds himself 
handicapped, how- 
ever, by his lack of 
a college education. 
Nearly all the edito- 
rial writers are col- 
lege graduates, who 
seem to him like 
walking encyclope- 
dias. They know 
history, political 
science, literature, 
and foreign lan- 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


guages. 

So he reads Gib- 
bon, Hallam, Motley, 
Bancroft, Grote, and 
Bryce, and takes 
courses in French 
and German. He has 
already acquired a 
simple and compact 
style, free from the 
incubus of rhetorical 
ornament, and he has 
learned to verify all 
his statements by 
books of reference in 
the library. Hesub- 
mits a very brief 
article one day, and 
it is printed—printed 
on the editorial page! 
The editor-in-chief, 
hitherto a distant and 
inaccessible person- 
age, smiles at him 
and bows, and before 
the end of another 
year he is_ invited 
into that dignitary’s 
sanctum, and as- 
signed, with another 
increase of salary, to 
the preparation of 
the notes that precede 
the ‘‘ leaders.’’ At 
forty he becomes a 
‘‘leader’’ writer himself—that is, one of the 
writers of the principal articles, and receives 
about one hundred dollars a week, or even 
more. I have known editors in New York 
who have received as much as twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year. 

Not all young men who enter journalism 
under such disadvantages as retarded Frank 
can expect so much. Some will continue to be 
reporters or minor editors to the end of their 
days, unless they drift into other work. But 
given Frank’s natural aptitude—an essential— 
and his diligence, devotion and enthusiasm, 
others may rise as fast as he did, and be as 
well rewarded. 

Usually boys are born to be what they be- 
come, and if they are without any special gifts, 
the top of the ladder is always beyond their 
patience and their strength. They turn from 
trade to trade, and succeed nowhere. 

Many a youth goes into journalism because 
it is the one profession that pays the beginner 
from the start. The preparation for law, or 
medicine, or engineering is expensive, and re- 
quires at least four years of outlay. But a 
college education is an inestimable advantage 
in a newspaper office, as elsewhere, and Frank 
could tell you how greatly his burdens are 
increased by the lack of it. He has to turn to 
books of reference and suffers distraction in all 
the pressure of his writing, whereas his col- 
leagues, who were graduated from Harvard, 
Yale, or Princeton, have learned long ago the 
facts he is not sure of, and are unharassed by 
them. A quotation from Latin or Greek em- 
barrasses him, and calls for much rumma- 
ging. 

Several universities now have schools of 
journalism attached to them, as, for example, 
Columbia, which in a four years’ course turns 
out graduates who are not only academically 


THEY FROZE 


efficient, but trained by observation and service 
in newspaper offices to take places as soon as 
they receive their degrees. But unless they 


a herd of Jerseys. There 
were sixteen of them: Jersey 
First, Canary, Jersey Second, 
Little Queen, Beauty, Buttercup, 
| and all the rest. Each one had her own little 
book that hung from its nail on a beam of the 
tie-up behind her stall. In it were recorded 
her pedigree, dates, and the number of pounds 
of milk she gave at each milking. The scales 
for weighing the milk hung from the same 
beam. We weighed each milking; and jotted 
down the weight with the pencil tied to each 
little book. All this was to show which of the 
herd was most profitable, and which calves 
had better be kept for increase. 

It was a new departure in Maine farming. 








Cream-separators were as yet undreamed of. 





IN HARD AND FAST, AND HAD TO BE CUT 
OUT WITH AN AX. 


A water-creamery with long cans’ and ice was 
then used for raising the cream; and that 
meant an ice-house and the cutting and hauling 
home of a year’s stock of ice from the lake, 
which was nearly two miles distant. , 

We built a new ice-house near the east barn 
in November; and in December the old squire 
drove to Portland and brought home a complete 
kit of tools—three ice-saws, an ice-plow or 
groover, ice-tongs, hooks, chisels, tackle and 
block. 

Everything had to be bought new, but the 
old squire had visions of great profits ahead 
from his growing herd of Jerseys. Grand- 
mother, however, was less sanguine. 

It was unusually cold in December that year, 
frequently ten degrees below zero, and there 
were many high winds. Consequently, the ice 
on the lake thickened early to twelve inches, 
and bade fair to go to two feet. For use ina 
water-creamery, ice is most conveniently cut 
and handled when not more than fifteen or six- 
teen inches thick. That thickness, too, when 
the cakes are cut twenty-six inches square, as 
usual, makes them quite heavy enough for 
hoisting and packing in an ice-house. 

Half a mile from the head of the lake, over 
deep, clear water, we had been scraping and 
sweeping a large surface after every snow, in 
order to have clear ice. Two or three times a 
week Addison ran down and tested the thick- 
ness; and when on the first days of January 
it reached fifteen inches, we bestirred ourselves 
at our new work. 

None of us knew much about cutting ice; 
but we laid off a straight base-line of a hundred 
feet, hitched old Sol .to the new groover, and 
marked off five hundred cakes. Addison and 
I then set to work with two of our new ice- 
saws, and hauled out the cakes with the 
ice-tongs, while Halstead and the old squire 








SIORIES ofthe OLD THOME: [ARM 


I. CUTTING ICE AT FOURTEEN DEGREES BELOW ZERO. 


OR three or four years the | 
old squire had been breeding | 








have such natural aptitudes as Frank has, 
they are not likely to outdistance him, not- 
withstanding all their advantages. 


loaded them on the long horse- 
sled, —sixteen cakes to the load, 
—drew the ice home, and packed 
it away in the new ice-house. 

Although at first the sawing ' 
seemed easy, we soon found it 
tiresome, and learned that two hundred cakes 
a day meant a hard day’s work, particularly 
after the saws lost their keen edge—for even 
ice will dull a saw in a day or two. We had 
also to be pretty careful, for it was over 
deep black water, and a cake when nearly 
sawed across is likely to break off suddenly 
underfoot. 

Hauling out the cakes with tongs, too, is 
somewhat hazardous on a slippery ice margin. 
We beveled off a kind of inclined ‘‘slip’’ at 
one end of the open water, and cut heel holes 
in the ice beside it, so that we might stand 
more securely as we pulled the cakes 
out of the water. 

For those first few days we had 
bright, calm weather, not very cold; 
we got out five hundred cakes and 
drew them home to the ice - house 
without accident. 

The hardship came the next week, 
when several of our neighbors—who 
always kept an eye on the old squire’s 
farming, and liked to follow his lead 
—were beset by an ambition to start 
ice-houses. None of them had either 
experience or tools. They wanted us 
to cut the ice for them. 

We thought that was asking rather 
too much. Thereupon fourteen or 
fifteen of them offered us two cents a 
cake to cut a year’s supply for each 
of them. 

Now no one will ever get very rich 
cutting ice, sixteen inches thick, at 
two centsa cake. But Addison and I 
thought it over, and asked: the old 
squire’s opinion. He said that we 
might take the new kit, and have all 
we could make. 

On that, we notified them all to 
come and begin drawing home their 
cakes the following Monday morning, 
for the ice was growing thicker all 
the while; and the thicker it got, the 
harder our work would be. 

They wanted about four thousand 
cakes; and as we would need help, we 
took in Thomas Edwards and Willis 
Murch as partners. Both were good 
workers, and we anticipated having a 
rather fine time at the lake. 

In the woods on the west shore, 
nearly opposite where the ice was to 
be cut, there was an old ‘‘shook’’ 
camp, where we kept our food and 
slept at night, in order to avoid the 
long walk home to meals. 

On Sunday it snowed, and cleared 
off cold and windy again. It was 
eight degrees below zero on Monday 
morning, when we took our outtit and went to 
work. Everything was frozen hard as a rock. 
The wind, sweeping down the lake, drove the 
fine, loose snow before it like smoke from a 
forest fire. There was no shelter. We had 
to stand out and saw ice in the bitter wind, 
which seemed to pierce to the very marrow of 
our bones. It was impossible to keep a fire; 
and it always seems colder when you are 
standing on ice. 

It makes me shiver now to think of that 
week, for it grew colder instead of warmer. A 
veritable ‘‘cold snap’’ set in, and never for an 
hour, night or day, did that bitter wind let 
up. 

We would have quit work and waited for 
calmer weather,—the old squire advised us to 
do so,—but the ice was getting thicker every 
day. Every inch added to the thickness made 
the work of sawing harder—at two cents a cake. 
So we stuck to it, and worked away in that 
cruel wind. 

On Thursday it got so cold that if we stopped 
the saws even for two seconds, they froze in 
hard and fast, and had to be cut out with an 
ax; thus two cakes would be spoiled. It was 
not easy to keep the saws going fast enough 
not to catch and freeze in; and the cakes had 
to be hauled out the moment they were sawed, 
or they would freeze on again. Moreover, the 
patch of open water that we uncovered froze 
over in a few minutes, and had to be cleared a 
dozen times a day. During those nights it 
froze five inches thick, and filled with snow- 
drift, all of which had to be cleared out every 
morning. 

Although we had our caps pulled down over 
our ears and heavy mittens on, and wore all the 
clothes we could possibly work in, it yet seemed 
at times that freeze we must—especially toward 
night, when we grew tired from the hard work 








of sawing so long and so fast. We became so 
chilled that we could hardly speak; and at 
sunset, when we stopped work, we could 
hardly get across to the camp. The farmers, 
who were coming twice a day with their teams 
for ice, complained constantly of the cold; sey- 
eral of them stopped drawing altogether for the 
time. Willis also stopped work on Thursday 
at noon. 

The people at home knew that we were 
having a hard time. Grandmother and the 
girls did all they could for us; and every day 
at noon and again at night the old squire, 
bundled up in his buffalo-skin coat, drove 
down to the lake with horse and pung, and 
brought us a warm meal, packed in a large 
box with half a dozen hot bricks. 

Only one who has been chilled through all 
day can imagine how glad we were to reach 
that warm camp at night. Indeed, except for 
the camp, we could never have worked there 
as we did. It was a log camp, or rather two 
camps, placed end to end, and you went 
through the first in order to get into the second, 
which had no outside door. The second camp 
had been built especially for cold weather. It 
was low, and the chinks between the logs were 
tamped with moss. At this time, too, snow 
lay on it, and had banked up against the 
walls. Inside the camp, across one end, there 
was a long bunk; at the opposite end stood an 
old cooking-stove, that seemed much too large 
for so small a camp. 

At dusk we dropped work, made for the 
camp, shut all the doors, built the hottest fire 
we could make, and thawed ourselves out. It 
seemed as though we could never get warmed 
through. For an hour or more we hovered 
about the stove. The camp was as hot as an 
oven; I have no doubt that we kept the 
temperature at 110°; and yet we were not 
warm. 

‘¢Put in more wood!’’ Addison or Thomas 
would exclaim. ‘‘Cram that stove full again! 
Let’s get warm !’’ 

We thought so little of ventilation that we 
shut the camp door tight and stopped every 
aperture that we could find. We needed heat 
to counteract the effect of those long hours of 
cold and wind. 

By the time we had eaten our supper and 
thawed out, we grew sleepy, and under all our 
bedclothing, curled up in the bunk. So fearful 
were we lest the fire should go out in the 
night that we gathered a huge heap of fuel, 
and we all agreed to get up and cram some of 
it into the stove whenever we waked and found 
the fire abating. 

Among the neighbors for whom we were 
cutting ice was Rufus Sylvester. He was not 
a very careful or prosperous farmer, and not 
likely to be successful at dairying. But because 
the old squire and others were embarking in 
that business, Rufus wished to do so, too. He 
had no ice-house, but thought he could keep 
ice buried in sawdust, in the shade of a large 
apple-tree near his barn; and I may add here 
that he tried it with indifferent success for 
three years, and that it killed the apple- 
tree. 

On Saturday of that cold week he came to 
the lake with his lame old horse and a rickety 
sled, and wanted us to cut a hundred cakes of 
ice for him. The prospect of our getting our 
pay was poor. Saturday, moreover, was the 
coldest, windiest day of the whole week; the 
temperature was down to fourteen degrees 
below. 

Halse and Thomas said no; but he hung 
round, and teased us, while his half-starved 
old horse shivered in the wind; and we finally 
decided to oblige him, if he would take the 
tongs and haul out the cakes himself, as we 
sawed them. It would not do to stop the saws 
that day, even for a moment. 

Rufus had on an old blue army overcoat, the 
cape of which was turned up over his head 
and ears, and a red woolen ‘‘comforter’’ round 
his neck. He wore long-legged, stiff cowhide 
boots, with his trousers tucked into the 
tops. 

Addison, Thomas and I were sawing, with 
our backs turned to Rufus and to the wind, 
and Rufus was trying to haul out a cake of 
ice, when we heard a clatter and a muffled 
shout. Rufus had slipped in! We looked 
round just in time to see him go down into 
that black, icy water. 

Addison let go the saw and sprang for one 
of the ice-hooks. I did the same. The hook 
I grabbed was frozen down; but Addison got 
his free, and struck it into Rufus’s blue over- 
coat. It tore out, and down Rufus went again, 
head and ears under. His head, in fact, slid 
beneath the edge of the ice, but his back popped 
up. 

Addison struck again with the hook—struck 
harder. He hooked it through all Rufus’s 
clothes, and took a piece of his skin. It held 
that time, and we hauled him out. 

He lay quite inert on the ice, choking and 
coughing. 

“Get up! Get up!’’? we shouted to him. 
‘*Get up and run, or you’!l freeze!’’ 

He tried to rise, but failed to regain his 
feet, and collapsed. Thereupon Addison and 
Thomas laid hold of him, and lifted him to his 
feet by main strength. 

‘‘Now run!” they cried. ‘‘ Run before 
your clothes freeze stiff!’? The man seemed 
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lethargic—I suppose from the deadly chill. 
He made an effort to move his feet, as they 
bade him, but fell flat again; and by that 
time his clothes were stiffening. 

‘*He will freeze to death!’’ Addison cried. 
‘‘We must put him on his sled and get him 
home!’’ ; 

Thereupon we picked him up like a log of 
wood, and laid him on his horse-sled. 

‘*But he will freeze before we can get this 
old lame horse home with him!’’ exclaimed 
Thomas. ‘‘Better take him to our camp over 
there. ’’ 

Addison thought so, too, and seizing the 
reins and whip, started for the shore. The 
old horse was so chilled that we could hardly 
get him to hobble; but we did not spare the 
whip. 

From the shore we had still fifteen or twenty 
rods to go, in order to reach the camp back in 
the woods. Rufus’s clothes were frozen as 
stiff as boards; apparently he could not move. 
We feared that the man would die on our 
hands. 

We snatched off one of the side boards of his 
sled, laid him on it, and, taking it up like a 
stretcher, started to carry him up through the 
woods to the camp. 

By that time his long overcoat and all the 
rest of his clothes were frozen so stiff and hard 
that he rolled round more like a log than a 
human body. 

The path was rough and snowy. In our 
haste we stumbled, and dropped him several 
times, but we rolled him on the boards again, 
rushed on, and at last got him inside the camp. 
Our morning fire had gone out. Halse kindled 
it again, while Addison, Thomas and I tried 
to get off his overcoat and long cowhide 
boots. 

The coat was simply a sheet of ice; we 
could do nothing with it. At last we took our 
knives and cut it down the back, and after 





cutting open both sleeves, managed to peel it 
off. We had to cut open his boots in the same 
way. His under-coat and all his clothes were 
frozen. There appeared to be little warmth 
left in him; he was speechless. 

But just then we heard some one coming in 
through the outside camp. It was the old 
squire. 

Our farmhouse, on the higher ground to the 
northwest, afforded a view of the lake; and 
the old gentleman had been keeping an eye on 
what went on down there, for he was quite 
far-sighted. He saw Sylvester arrive with his 
team, and a few minutes later saw us start for 
the shore, lashing the horse. He knew that 
something had gone wrong, and hitching up 
old Sol, he had driven down in haste. 

‘*Hot water, quick!’’ hé said. ‘‘Make some 
hot coffee!’? And seizing a towel, he 
gave Sylvester such a rubbing as it is safe 
to say he had never undergone before. 

Gradually signs of life and color ap- 
peared. The man began to _ speak, 
although rather thickly. 

By this time the little camp was like 
an oven; but the old squire kept up the 
friction. We gave Rufus two or three 
cups of hot coffee, and in the course of an 
hour he was quite himself again. 

We kept him at the camp until the 
afternoon, however, and then started him 
home, wrapped in a horse-blanket instead 
of his army overcoat. He was none the 
worse for his misadventure, although 
he declared we tore off two inches of his 
skin. 

On Sunday the weather began to mod- 
erate, and the last four days of our ice- 
cutting were much more comfortable. It 
had been a severe ordeal, however; the 
eighty-one dollars that we collected for it 
were but scanty recompense for the misery 
we had endured. 


HOW- HE-LOST: HIS-NERVE 





OR several years, Frank Radack, 
assisted by his brother George, 
gave tight-wire exhibitions in 

the main streets of the cities and 
larger villages. His wire was always 
stretched across the main thorough- } 
fare of the town, from the top of ~*¢ 
one business block to another, at a 
height that varied from thirty to a 
hundred feet. Beneath it there was of course 
nothing softer than stone pavement or mac- 
adam. 

He literally faced death whenever he per- 
formed; and thousands came to see him with 
the exciting thought in their minds that per- 
haps they would witness a tragedy. 

But Frank Radack was as cool and uncon- 
cerned when balancing himself on one toe 
ninety feet above a stone pavement as when 
he was strolling along the sidewalk, and for 
several seasons no accident befell him. 

Then came the Central Counties’ Volunteer 
Firemen’s convention at Deckerville. 

The Radack brothers’ were orphans; George, 
who acted as Frank’s business manager, was 
the younger by a year. An uncle who had 
cared for them in a kindly, haphazard way 
after the death of their parents was a circus 
tumbler, and from the first made frequent 
efforts to teach his nephews his trade. George 
became fairly adept, and for a single season 
worked under canvas; but Frank early dis- 
covered that his natural proficiency lay in 
balancing himself on a slender support, and 
that great heights held no terrors for him. 
During the season that George was away, he 
spent almost his entire time practising on a 
wire in his uncle’s yard. 

He disliked the associations of a circus, and 
determined to go on the road by himself; he 
believed that he could make quite as much in 
that way as he could working for a salary. 
He easily persuaded George to cast in his for- 
tunes with him. 

George was much more than Frank’s busi- 
ness manager; he was his devoted admirer. 
He had charge of all arrangements at every 
performance, he himself strung and guyed the 
wire, and he took every possible precaution to 
prevent an accident. 

Upon arriving in Deckerville, George ar- 
ranged to have the wire strung across Union 
Street between the four-story Wilder’s Hotel 
building and Benson’s Arcade, which was only 
three stories in height. At no point near the 
center of the town, where it was desired to 
give the exhibition, were there opposing struc- 
tures of the same height; but a tall chimney 
standing just behind the coping on the front 
of the Arcade rose to the level of the top of 
the hotel, and the Deckerville fire chief had 
decided, even before the brothers arrived, that 
one end of the wire could be safely run over 
the top of this chimney and the other end 
fastened upon the hotel roof. 

Frank glanced at the buildings, made a 
mental note of their height, and seemed to 














give the matter no further 
thought, but George went over 
the details carefully. He even 
thrust at the chimney from three 
sides with a lever; it showed no 
sign of weakness. ‘ 

4 He had the wire stretched 
across the street; one end was 
wrapped round the base of a 

flagpole on the hotel roof, and the other 
was run under a metal hoop, thence 
round the big chimney just beneath the 
ornamental enlargement at the top, over 
the top and down under the hoop again, 
and finally to a cleat nailed to the side of 

a skylight frame near the middle of the 
roof. Thus, although the chimney was 
made to hold the weight of the performer, 

the strain upon it was in great part relieved 
by the wire being carried back to the skylight. 
Guy-wires running down to staples in two 
second-story windows prevented the main wire 
from swaying, but of course did nothing to 
hold it up. 

One thing that George did not take into con- 
sideration, because he had not been told of it, 
was that Benson’s Arcade had undergone a 
bad fire two years before, and had been repaired 
as cheaply as possible. It looked as solid as 
any of its neighbors, but paint covered many 
imperfections. It was an arcade chiefly in 
name; in front of it there was a long wooden 


| day’s work; but I dislike falling on the people 
|under me. Whenever I’ve done that, it has 
always hurt some of them, more or less. ’’ 

| The good -humored little speech raised a 
| laugh, and those directly beneath the wire did 
| move back a short way; but the people behind 
kept crowding forward in order to see better, 
and the open lane was soon nearly closed 
again. 

Frank began his performance promptly, 
nevertheless, interspersing his feats with the 
‘‘patter’’ that all public entertainers of his 
class have to learn. All went well for a half- 
hour, and the chorus of ‘‘Ohs!’’ and ‘‘Ahs!’’ 
grew in volume, as he passed from feat to 
feat, each different from the one before it, and, 
usually, a shade more difficult. 

‘*Now, ladies and gentlemen,’’ he finally 





DRAWN BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 
r ~ 


“IF THIS HOT COFFEE SHOULD CHANCE TO SLOP OVER —" 


said, after going back to the edge of the hotel 
roof, ‘‘watch me. I am about to place the 
hoop of a small cheese-box about my ankles— 
so! Then, you see, I pick up this chair, this 
small, three-legged table, and this sandwich 
and cup of coffee. I place the coffee and sand- 
wich on the table—so! Now, I’m going out 
to the middle of the wire to enjoy light refresh- 
ments. Little boys, would you kindly move 
back a yard or two? If this hot coffee should 
chance to slop over, think how it would burn 
you!’? 

Again came the ready laugh; but the boys, 
careless of dislocating their necks, and bound 





awning, set upon posts outside the sidewalk, | to see everything that was to be seen, did not 
and running up to the bottoms of the windows | move an inch. 


on the second story. 
Deckerville was thronged with people from 


The ‘‘professor,’’ smothering an impatient 
exclamation, minced out upon the wire, with 





his voice was almost as even as before, ‘‘this 
chimney is cracking, and is about to fall. You 
must go back, or many of you will be crushed. 
Don’t get under that wooden awning, for that 
won’t protect you! Get back at once, into the 
middle of the street, all of you!’’ 

Hundreds craned their necks to look at the 
chimney ; but very few from that distance could 
see anything to warrant the presence of George 
with his lever, and most of them took the 
warning as a joke, and laughed vaguely, as 
persons do when they do not quite catch the 
point. Two of the firemen and a police officer, 
however, saw the danger, and began to thrust 
the people back. 

The three made a small opening in the 
street, into which Frank suddenly pitched the 
| table and the chair. As they splintered upon 
the pavement, every one 
within hearing jumped, 
Frank again shouting, 
‘*Get back! Get back !’’ 
in such compelling tones 
that a stampede fol- 
lowed. 

In the crush a number 
fell to the ground 
directly in line with the 
chimney, and a mother 
whose baby - carriage 
was caught in the mob 
began to scream hyster- 
ically. 

Frank stepped lightly 
out of the hoop round 
his ankles; it fell upon 
a man’s head below, 
and added to the excite- 
ment. 

**George,’’ he called, 
more loudly than before, 
for the uproar rendered 
it difficult for him to 
make himself heard, 
**you can’t hold that 
chimney up, and when 
it goes down, it will 
take you to the street 
with it! There’s no 
sense in both of us 
being killed. You jump 
back, and I’ll drop on 
the wire and hang to 
it!’’ 

**You get over to 
that hotel roof !’’ George 
panted, bracing him- 
self more firmly than 
before. 

Frank saw that argu- 
ment would be wasted. 
Still facing the totter- 
ing chimney, he stepped 
backward, foot by foot, 
treading as if upon 
eggs. 

The commotion in the 
street began to sub- 
side. Every one watched 
the performer, and some 
of them still wondered 
whether it might not be one of his show- 
man’s tricks to arouse interest. 

Frank covered a third of the distance to the 
roof — two-thirds; then a brick cracked, and 
the fragments rattled down upon the wooden 
awning below. 

Frank felt the wire give; spinning about, he 
leaped with outstretched hands for a window 
awning on the facade of the hotel. 

He caught the iron frame, but one side of 
it tore from the casing, and he was forced to 
let go. As he shot downward, he clutched 
the awning next below, failed to retain his 
| grip, and dropped upon the store awning of 
heavy twilled material. This threw him off, 
and he fell to the sidewalk and rolled senseless 
across it. 

At the same instant the upper part of the 








the neighboring villages and farms, in addition | his ankles pinioned by the hoop, the chair in | chimney toppled over. George threw himself 
to the several hundred visiting firemen, with | one hand, and the table and its contents in the to one side; he felt the coping slide from 


their bands and numerous pieces of apparatus. 
The police protection was inadequate. The 


other. 


Arrived over the middle of the street, he | 


officials had promised to rope off the street balanced the chair on its lightly grooved leg 
under the wire, but had neglected to do so;|on the wire, deliberately sat down upon it, 
and when three o’clock came, the roadway of | and deftly swung the table in front of him. 
Union Street was filled with pedestrians, for | As he raised the cup to his lips, he heard a 


they could not see the exhibition from the side- 
walks on account of the awnings. 

George made a final examination of the wire 
on the hotel, and then hurried across to the 
arcade, for he felt an instinctive distrust of 
the chimney, although he could discover noth- 
ing wrong about it. Ata hasty inspection of 
it, he stepped upon the balustrade and signaled 
to his brother. 

‘*Professor Daroll’’—as Frank was called 
on the show-bills—instantly appeared, clad in 
light blue tights thickly sewn with spangles 
that glittered in the sun like fish-scales. He 
was annoyed at finding a crowd beneath him, 
but as it is part of the showman’s business 
never to show annoyance, he merely bowed 
and smiled. 

‘*Ladies and gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘would 
you mind moving back a little? You can see 
ever so much better if you stand at a greater 
distance, and you will then be in no danger. 
I don’t mind accidentally dropping seventy- 


ery of alarm from his brother, and felt the 
wire slip, ever so little but unmistakably. 

Frank raised his eyes, and saw George leap 
to the coping, thrust the lever across in front 
of the chimney, with the end under the edge 
of the balustrade beyond, and brace against it 
with all his strength. 

*““Go back, Frank! Go back!’’ he called, 
hoarsely. ‘*The cleat’s pulled out of the 
skylight, and this chimney is wobbling! It 
won’t stand the strain !’’ 

Frank, still calm and unmoved, and main- 
taining his balance without difficulty, let 
his glance sweep over the chimney. It cer- 
tainly was buckling just below the point at 


outer face. But even worse than that was the 
fact that at the bottom of the coping a long 
crack had appeared in the wall. When the 
chimney fell, a part of the upper wall of the 
building was bound to go crashing earthward 
with it. 





five or eighty feet myself, for it’s all in the 


**Ladies and gentlemen,’’ said Frank, and 


which George had thrown the lever across its | 


| beneath him. As he was being carried over 
the edge, he was fortunate enough to grasp 
| the sheet-iron eaves-gutter, which was soldered 
to the metallic roof of the building. The 
gutter held, although all beneath it, for a 
couple of feet, gave way; and by its aid George 
scrambled back upon the roof. The instant 
he had gained his feet, panting and trembling 
from exertion and excitement, he rushed down 
the stairs to reach the side of his injured 
| brother. 

Not another person was seriously hurt, 
although a number had been bruised and 
trampled upon. Frank had three ribs broken, 
| and for a time the doctors feared he had con- 
| cussion of the brain. 

He recovered in time; but never again did 
he attempt a public performance. 

‘**T’m not a bit afraid for myself,’’ he 
explained, repeatedly, ‘‘no more than I was 
before; but the moment I saw a person under 
me, or anywhere near under me, all this would 
come back, and I should lose my head.. I’m 
done. ’’ 

It was a good time tostop. The two brothers 
had saved several thousand dollars, and were 
young enough to start anew. They have pros- 
pered moderately in business, and have led 
useful lives. 
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LUDWIG III, KING OF BAVARIA 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


Lancs are things to be repented of in all 
lives, but saying too little is seldom one 
of them. 7 
ERSONS who think that money will buy 
anything are partly right. It will buy any- 
thing they have any use for. 
OURNALISM is one of the youngest of the 
professions; the qualities it demands and 
the careers it offers are not so well understood 
as are those in medicine, law, and the church. 
The Companion readers are fortunate in 
having them explained by so high-minded and 
so experienced a journalist as Mr. William H. 
Rideing, whose article appears in this number. 
HE Nile flood of this year was the lowest 
since the flood records have been kept. 
A few years ago that would have meant famine 
and pestilence, but thanks to the great Assouan 
dam and the new irrigation system, the crops 
are not materially reduced. In Lower Egypt 
they are actually above the average. That is 
a great triumph for modern engineering, and 
for the British administration of Egyptian 
affairs. Pe. 
T= profit that the parcel-post makes in the 
cities compensates its losses in the country. 
The Western mining-camps are among Uncle 
Sam’s beneficiaries. The Postmaster-General 
recently got a letter from an Idaho mining- 
camp in which the writer said that the miners 
used to pay two dollars and a half to get a 
single sack of flour into camp over the trail. 
Now, by parcel-post, it costs only fifty cents. 
The miners are naturally grateful. 
OW wholesome are the natural instincts of 
even the poorest and most ignorant of men! 
The jury that freed Mendel Beiliss of the 
charge of ‘‘ritual murder’’ was composed of 
Russian peasants, a class in which no one is 
accustomed to look either for courage or for 
enlightenment; yet in the face of the powerful 
influence of the government, the domineering 
attitude of the prosecution and the clamor of 
an inflamed mob, they found a verdict that has 
earned for them the applause of the whole 
civilized world. 


HESE are unhappy days for the woman 
who insists on wearing aigrettes. She must 
face the alternative of having the aigrette that 
she paid fifty dollars for in Paris confiscated 
by the customs officers as genuine—or returned 
to her because it is merely a clever imitation, 
made of horsehair, and worth not over three 
dollars. Most of the ornaments seized in New 
York belong to the latter class, but their 
owners would probably rather lose them alto- 
gether than find out how badly the milliners 
of Paris have swindled them. 
[t is not climate only that is responsible for 
the lassitude and indelence of the people 
who live in the tropics. The Rockefeller 
Commission has discovered that much of the 
lack of energy is owing to the hookworm. 
One-half of the laborers in Egypt, between 
three-fifths and four-fifths of those of India, 
and nearly three-quarters of the people in 
southern China are affected. On this side of 
the ocean, nine-tenths of such of the popula- 
tion of Colombia as live at an elevation of less 
than three thousand feet above the sea have 
the hookworm disease. 
AMILY loyalty is a fine thing. It prevents 
brothers and cousins from taking selfish 
advantage of oné another, and leads them, 
instead, to live up to the famous motto of the 
‘*Three Musketeers, ’’ ‘‘All for each and each 
for all.’? That is the sort of loyalty that the 
royal family of Bavaria has practised. The 
reigning king, Otto I, has been a hopeless 
lunatic for a generation, but his kinsman, 
the late regent, would not consent to his depo- 
sition. When the old regent died, his son, 
who took up the duties of the kingship, also 
insisted that Otto should still retain his throne. 
But now that the king is sixty-five years 
old, without heirs and without hope of recov- 
ery, the regent has consented to accept the 
title of king in order that the succession may 
be provided for. He now has all the honors 


and emoluments of the office to which Otto 





is entitled, but which he could never enjoy, 
and the crown remains in the family, un- 
smirched by selfish personal intrigue. 
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OUR DUTY TOWARD THE 
IMMIGRANT. 


IXTY years ago, Edward Everett Hale 
satisfied himself that many of the foreign- 
ers who come to this country were out- 
rageously fleeced. His disclosures led one of 
the great pioneer railway-builders of the time 


to suggest that philanthropy and commercial | 


enterprise join hands to protect the immigrant, | 


and to bring him, with his little savings in his | 
pocket, safely and quickly to a ‘‘prepared | 


spot’’—the exact spot that needed him and 
that he needed. 

But the railway-builder had small faith that 
his suggestion could be carried out. ‘‘It will 
require,’”? he admitted, ‘ta combination of 
practical mercantile wisdom with a spirit of 
patience and even of martyrdom that we can 
hardly hope to see.’? His doubt was justified ; 
neither at that time, when immigrants were 
intelligent, independent men from northern 


Europe bent on becoming citizens of their | 
adopted country, nor later, when they became 


vastly more numerous and much less intelli- 
gent, did we do anything to show that we 
realized either their need or our own respon- 
sibility. If in those early days able and 
public-spirited men had organized in order to 
guide the immigrants in settling the country, 
if the communities to which they resorted 
had undertaken systematically to Americanize 
them, can any one doubt that there would 
now be less congestion in our slums and fewer 
violent outbreaks in those industrial centers 
where cheap labor maintains itself in defiance 
of the laws of living? 

We have failed in this matter, because we 
have clung to the theory that those who come 
from European shores to live in our free coun- 
try have an actual right to be here, and that 
they are capable of taking care of themselves 
when once they get here. In point of fact, a 
peasant whose standards of living and political 
experience are hundreds of years behind our 
own is properly as much an object of care and 
expense to the community as a new-born baby 
is to its parents. 

Although those who advocate great freedom 
of immigration admit that the physically and 
morally unfit should be excluded, they still 
urge that it is unwise to lessen our labor 
supply. It can be said in answer, that cheap 
labor is dangerous unless we look upon it as 
material out of which we must make Ameri- 
ean citizens. If we seek the advantage, we 
must accept the responsibility. In consider- 
ing the question of immigration we must, 
above all things, be honest with ourselves. 
It will not do for us to put upon the shoulders 
of the un-Americanized immigrant blame that 
really belongs upon our own. 
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A SINFUL WASTE. 


T is small consolation to know that the latest 
figures show two countries with a larger per 
capita fire loss than that of the United 

States. In Canada the per capita loss, estimated 
from the losses in the five largest cities, was 
$2.88 last year; and in Argentina the per 
capita loss in Buenos Aires, a city of 1,500,000 
inhabitants, was $3.58. 

In the same year in three hundred large 
cities of the United States the per capita loss 
was $2.55, and for the whole country it is esti- 
mated at $2.16. That is a little less than the 
loss in 1911, but it is more than the loss in 
1910. 

In Germany the per capita loss in 1912 was 
twenty cents, in Austria thirty cents, in Eng- 
land fifty-four cents, in France and Russia 
eighty-four cents, and in Italy ninety cents. 
The figures, it should be understood, are based 
not on complete returns from each country as 
a whole, but on the losses in the largest cities. 

That the United States, Canada and Argen- 
tina suffer so much more from fire than the 
rest of the world is often explained by saying 
that all three are new countries, where the 
buildings are more flimsy, and where the need 
for guarding wealth has not yet become so 
apparent; but the plea has surely lost most of 
its force, in respect at least to the older parts 
of this country. It explains little, and excuses 
less. Houses should be built not merely to sell, 
but to live in. Places of business should be 
built to insure the safety of the business done 
in them, and the safety of the people who do 
it. Some fire loss is inevitable, but most of 
ours is the result of negligence, the national 
vice of a people foolishly prodigal of its 
resources. Poorly built chimneys; defective 








wiring; matches left where children or mice 
can get them ; matches, cigar butts and cigarette 
stubs thrown aside while yet alight; kerosene 
used to kindle fires; overheated furnaces ; rub- 
bish-heaps in cellars and attics; abandoned 
bonfires; unguarded smoke-stacks—these are 
the principal causes of destructive fires, and 
they imply negligence. 


e © 
GOOD BOOKS AND BAD. 


WELL-KNOWN author tells the nearly 

incredible story of a girl who left off 

reading ‘‘Quo Vadis’’ because ‘‘nothing 
happened in it. ’” She had been so demoralized 
by sensational fiction that the long record of 
cruelties and heroisms, of murders and martyr- 
doms that fill the pages of ‘‘Quo Vadis’’ 
seemed to her tame. Looked at from her 
point of view, the book was uneventful. 

The modern story-teller has a hard time to 
keep up with the modern reader. After all, 
there are only a certain number of casualties 
that can befall a human being, and the sensa- 
tional novelist exhausts them all in the opening 
chapters. It is easy enough to kill people, 
and—in the novel—it is just as easy to bring 
them back to life. ‘‘While there is death 
there is hope,’’ is the novelist’s battle-cry. 
It is easy to bring a hero safe and sound 
through adventures that would have laid Her- 
cules low, because it is not in the nature of 
heroes to die—permanently. Seas cannot 
drown them, explosions cannot explode them, 
swords can never touch them in a vital part. 
An army of spear-hurling savages could no 
more kill a hero than a swarm of black flies 
could kill a crocodile. He is bullet-proof, 
fever-proof, fire-proof, water-proof. If he 
were not, he could never survive the first 
half-dozen pages. 

Is it really worth while to have mastered 
our alphabets, and to have struggled painfully 
through a series of school readers, in order to 
waste our short lives in the perusal of childish 
absurdities? ‘*They who deliver up their few 
and precious hours of reading to trivial books, ’’ 
wrote Milton, sternly, ‘‘do kill the good book 
and make it dead to them forever.’’ It is a 
hard saying, but a true one. The literary 
instinct is a delicate thing, and cannot survive 
misuse. As well expect the confirmed dram- 
drinker to relish sober living as expect the 





often been bad; that grossly unfit men get into 
power, that corruption and graft are sometimes 
scandalously frequent, that good legislation is 
often defeated and that vicious measures are 
often passed. But they believe that these evils 
are the result of a system that lays too much 
rather than too little upon the individual citi- 
zen. They declare that we Americans have too 
many elections, and that at every election we 
are required to select candidates for too many 
offices. One result of the frequent elections 
is, they assert, that many voters never go to 
the polls unless they are wrought up to a high 
pitch of excitement by a sensational campaign. 
There is usually a light vote in ‘‘off years’’; 
and the worst results happen then, because so 
many voters neglect their duty. 

Moreover, when the citizen does go to the 
polls, they say, he cannot know the characters 
and capacities of all the men named on the 
ballot. Most of the ticket he must vote blindly. 
Meanwhile, those who make a business of 
politics know their men. They go to the 
primaries and carry nominations while the 
other citizens are asleep. No matter who else 
is missing on election day, they are there. 
For them, off years do not exist. 

In view of these considerations, the oppo- 
nents of direct government want, not more 
voting, but less. Instead of electing more 
officers, they would choose fewer,—by means 
of the ‘‘short ballot,’’—and have the rest 
appointed. Instead of increasing the share of 
the citizen in legislation, they would increase 
the power and responsibility of representa- 
tives. Above all, they would rouse the people 
to the vital importance of choosing only tried 
and true men to represent them; for if that 
were brought about, there would be almost a 
complete end to the evils of which we com- 


plain. 
* © 


MUSCULAR GLORY. 


HERE are times in the year when the 
T close and quiet student who applies him- 

self faithfully to his work, who gets 
excellent rank, and who is known (to his 
instructor) as a boy of unusual ability, turns 
an eye for a moment from his books to watch 
certain of his fellows who, although doing as 
little work as possible, and although keeping 
barely above the passing line in their studies, 


| receive tumultuous applause, are patted on the 


confirmed romance-reader to relish sober think- back, praised and pictured in the press—treated 


ing. ‘All people with healthy literary appe- | 


tites like novels,’’? said Thackeray, stoutly; | 


but the sea of fiction that now threatens to 
submerge us was, in Thackeray’s day, only 
ankle-deep. Novels to him meant ‘*The Heart 
of Midlothian,’’ and ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby’’ 
(which he loved), and ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice, ’’ 
and possibly his own ‘‘Vanity Fair.’’ But is 
it at all likely that the young lady who found 
**Quo Vadis’’ dull would have been able to 
read ‘*‘Pendennis’’ ? 

The Boston Library gives us the dishearten- 
ing information that the worst books it will 
permit itself to buy are the books most in 
demand. Yet what treasures are stowed away 
on its shelves! What gaiety, what wit, what 
records of true adventures, and of the des- 
perate courage of men! Was ever so much 
wealth offered to a reluctant public? Were 
ever so many happy hours given for the 
asking? There is an old English rime that has 
come down to us from some unknown but 
serene and heart-whole reader, and that throbs 
with the pleasure it praises: 

Oh for a booke and a shadie nooke, 
Eyther in doore or out, 


With the greene leaves whispering overheade, 
Or the streete cryes all about. 


* © 


TOO LITTLE OR TOO MUCH 
POLITICS:? 


HERE are two opposing tendencies in 
political theory and method. 

One aims to increase the direct, indi- 
vidual participation of the citizen in govern- 
ment. It shows itself in movements to make 
still more offices elective; it shows itself also 
in the demand for the recall, popular prima- 
ries, and the initiative and the referendum— 
all devices by which the citizen seeks to recover 
the right to a voice in the actual making of 
laws. ‘‘Let the people rule,’’ sums up the 
argument for those measures; a popular cry, 
because most persons will admit that the people 
have been too often betrayed by their repre- 
sentatives. Small wonder that they wish to 
take matters into their own hands. 

Not much is heard in these days of the 
other tendency; nevertheless, it may be well 
to outline the theory on which the opponents 
of direct government base their objections. 

They do not deny that our government has 





altogether as if they were supermen. He 
| Says that he does not envy them; he tries 
| loyally not to envy them; but there is a queer, 
discontented feeling in his heart that all his 
manliness cannot wholly banish. 

This state of things is nothing new. It has 
existed from the beginning of the world. The 
mass of mankind, and—this is the most galling 
point—the mass of womankind as well, appre- 
ciate keenly the activity of legs and backs, 
whereas the activity of brains appeals to them 
much less strongly. Hercules has always 
been more popular than Apollo. And Samson, 
whose strength did not lie within his skull, 
was no doubt as eminent in Palestine as the 
greatest of pitchers is to-day in America. 

Yet muscular glory is the most fleeting thing 
in the world. It is more evanescent than that 
of the actor or the singer. It never accompanies 
a man through a generation; it rarely endures 
even a few years. Often a single season com- 
passes it; sometimes it is measured by days. 
And always a day, or an hour, may blast it 
utterly. No ghost is so unsubstantial as the 
fame of an athlete who failed two years ago. 

Moreover, the satisfaction in athletic triumph 
is almost as fleeting as the glory. Athletic 
achievement must be followed by some other 
form of achievement, if a man is to be happy. 
And for the achievement of more lasting value 
the scholar more often than the athlete is 
preparing himself. The delight of thought, 
the joy of intellectual attainment and accom- 
plishment, the perpetual sense of progress 
made and of illimitable progress to be made— 
these the scholar discovers; he responds to 
their stimulus. Mere cultivation of bodily 
strength for the sake of the prizes that it may 
win will not supply a boy or a man with any 
very durable satisfaction. 

It is well to remember all this when the 
football cheers echo too loudly. 


oe & @ 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


ONE AND VENTILATION. —The re- 

port of the committee of the American 
Medical Association that recently investigated 
the supposed hygienic properties of ozone de- 
clares that it is not the effective air-purifier 
that it has been generally supposed to be. 
According to the Journal of the association, 
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ozone is a poisonous gas; experiments show 
that breathing it has no effect on human 
beings or animals that can be regarded as in 
any degree beneficial, either in combating or 
warding off infectious diseases. The amount 
of ozone that human beings can tolerate in 
the ‘air of a room is not great enough to 
destroy germs. The supposed deodorizing 
effect of the gas, too, is largely owing to its 
own strong and, to many persons, objection- 
able smell, which masks disagreeable odors 
of moderate strength. But this strong odor 
actually conceals defects in ventilation, and, as 
ozone itself is an irritant, to use it with the 
expectation of freshening the air or of counter- 
acting the ill effects of poor ventilation, is 
vain at best, and may be injurious. On the 
other hand, Dr. Leonard Hill, professor of 
physiology at the London Hospital Medical 
College, and an authority on ventilation, 
declares that his experiments with ozone 
showed that ‘‘in gentle proportions it was not 
only harmless, but powerful in counteracting 
monotonous smells, some of which would 
otherwise be highly dangerous.’’ As ozone is 
used in the subways and in many of the public 
buildings of London, these opposing views 
have aroused considerable discussion. 
& 


PAVEMENT-CUTTER.—A compression 





hammer has lately been invented that 
greatly reduces the labor of tearing up pave- 
ments—always a hard task, but especially so 








when the pavements are of asphalt or concrete. 
The hammer is driven by compressed air, forced 
through long pipes by a portable air-pump. 
As shown in the accompanying illustration, 
the workman merely has to hold the tool in| 
place while the sharp-pointed hammer quickly | 
cuts away the hard asphalt or breaks apart the 
hardest cobblestones. 
& 


RAILWAY FOR ICELAND. —Iceland is 

to have a railway. The present methods 
of transportation there are extremely primitive. 
Although in the southern part of the island 
there are a few carriage roads, with bridges 
over the rivers, journeys have generally to be 
made on horseback, either by the few bridle- 
paths or else through the open country, the 
numerous streams of which have to be forded. 
According to the Engineer, the Althing, or 
National Assembly of Iceland, has decided to 
build a railway from the capital, Reykjavik, 
easterly over the Thingvalla plain to the 
Olfusa Bridge, a distance of about fifty-eight | 
miles. The road, which will pass through a | 
comparatively populous and thriving country | | 
much frequented by tourists, will make exten- | 
sive pasture-lands accessible, and so help to | 
enlarge the present important dairy business 
of the island. ® 


AN’S ANIMAL FRIENDS.—Dr. P. 
Chalmers Mitchell, secretary of the | 
Zodlogical Society of London, recently said | 
that out of the 16,000 or more mammals and | 
200,000 different kinds of birds known to natu- | 
ralists, man had succeeded in adopting or turn- 
ing to his own use only one or two dozen | 
different kinds. It would almost seem as if 
the domestication of animals were an art that 
had been lost ever since the time when man 
was one animal living among other animals. 
Birds and animals to-day quickly learn the 
situation of the parks and other spots in towns 
and cities where they are free from persecution 
—a fact that leads Doctor Mitchell to believe 
that by establishing reservations for animals 
and birds, we could study them and make 
friends with them, and perhaps recapture our 
lost heritage. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS. 


HE MEXICAN CRISIS.—On November 

13th it was admitted in Washington that 
Mr. William Bayard Hale, as President Wil- 
son’s representative, had been in conference 
with General Carranza, the chieftain of the 
northern ‘‘Constitutionalists.’? The demand 
of General Carranza for immediate recognition 
of belligerent rights seems to have brought the 
negotiations to an end.——The news from 
Mexico is so contradictory from day to day 
that it is not easy to know what is really 
happening there. Apparently Ciudad Juarez 
was captured by rebels under Gen. Pancho 
Villa on November 15th, and four hundred of 
the defending force were made prisoners, and 
it was asserted on November 18th that Victoria, 
the capital of the state of Tamaulipas, had 
fallen to rebel forces under Gen. Lucio Blanco. 





| ing decision on November 14th, when it ordered 
| the New York City board of education to rein- 





—On November 15th the congress that was 


elected on October 26th met. The lower house 
effected its organization at once, but there was 
no quorum in the Senate until November 17th. 
President Huerta, on November 16th, forced 
Sefior Aldape, the minister of the interior, 
and the last of his original cabinet, to resign his 
portfolio. e 


TRIKE ARBITRATION. —As a result of 

the efforts of the Federal Board of Media- | 
tion and Conciliation, the incipient strike of | 
the Southern Pacific Railroad employés in 
Louisiana and Texas was ended on November 
17th. The railway officials agreed to meet a 
committee of strikers, and submit to arbitra- 
tion all questions that could not be settled by 
conference. e 


HE SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT.— Mrs. 

Pankhurst returned to New York on 
November 17th, after an active and, she 
declares, triumphant tour of the Northern 
States. On the same day a body of New 
Jersey suffragists were admitted to the White 
House, and urged President Wilson to add his 
influence to the forces making for woman’s 


suffrage. ° 


NVESTIGATING NEW YORK GRAFT. 

District Attorney Whitman is occupying 
himself with an investigation of the relations 
between ‘‘ wire-tappers’’ and policemen in 
New York. On November 14th, Everett P. 
Fowler, who is accused of acting as agent for 
the leader of Tammany Hall in getting cam- 
paign contributions from contractors on the 
Erie Canal, was indicted for extortion. —— 
Governor Glynn announced, on November 18th, 
the appointment of James W. Osborne as 
special investigator to inquire into the charges 
of corruption in state administration made 
during the recent campaign. 


® 
HE PEIXOTTO CASE.—The New York 
Supreme Court handed down an interest- 


state Mrs. Peixotto, the married school-teacher, 
who lost her place because of her absence at 
the time of the birth of her child. Motherhood 
must not be a bar to employment in the schools, 
the court declares. ® 


REAT LAKE STORM.—The storm that 

swept the Great Lake basin on November | 
9th and 10th proves to have been the most | 
disastrous those inland seas have ever known. | 
At least twenty vessels were lost, with more 
than 250 lives. The storm occasioned a loss of | 
more than $5,000, 000. 

* 


EW ALABAMA SENATOR.—Governor | 

O’Neal has appointed Franklin P. Glass, 
editor of the Birmingham News, United States 
Senator to succeed the late Senator Johnston. 
There is some question whether, under the 
amended Constitution of the United States, 
the appointment is valid, and Congressman 
Clayton, who was originally appointed by the 
| governor, declined to serve. 

% 

A CITY MANAGER.—The Companion for 

October 16th commented on the determina- 
tion of the city of Dayton, Ohio, to put the 
executive direction of its affairs in the hands 
of a non-political city manager instead of an | 
elected mayor. It is interesting to notice that 
on November 18th the post was offered to Col. 
| George W. Goethals. It is reported that the 
city is ready to pay we a salary of $25,000. 








HE NOBEL PRIZE —For the first time | 
since the Nobel fund was established, one | 
of its prizes has been 
awarded to an Asiatic. | 
The prize for literature | 
was given on November | 
13th to the Hindu poet 
Rabindranath Tagore, 
- whose remarkable verses 
are written in Bengali, | 
although he has translated 
many of them into rhyth- 
mical English prose. He 
comes of a family distin- 
—— a esished in India for 
leadership in public affairs and in the further- | 
ance of a national art. 
& 
| UNFORTUNATE KING. — King 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria has left Sofia for 
Vienna and Coburg, and it is believed that 
his abdication of the throne will follow. The | 
collapse of the military campaign against | 
Greece and Servia has made him unpopular at | 
home, and his friendliness to Austria is said | 
to have offended Russia, which is still influen- 
tial in Bulgaria. If Ferdinand abdicates, his 
son, Prince Boris, will succeed him. 





& é 
RISH LABOR TROUBLES.—On Novem- | 
ber 12th, the Dublin Transport Workers’ | 
Union declared another strike, by way of pro- | 
test against the imprisonment of James Larkin, | 
the leader of the union. The next day Larkin | 
was released by order of the English govern- 
ment. On November 16th, he began a tour of 
England, in which he meant to attack every 
existing political party and social institution. 
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Why not? 
No matter how wint 
may be, the atmosphere \0f 
June is brought right t 
table with 










tender, green peas just picked fro 
vine. We blend this inviting sou 
rich milk and creamery butter, af 
son it with crisp celery, and / 
spices. i 
A pleasure both to look a 
taste—this delightful Campb 
Why not enjoy it today? 


21 kinds—10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Chowder 
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Celery oem Turtle 
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WINTER. WINDS 
O Psxy LloydRoberts 


IKE a hard, cruel lash the long, lean winds are 
laid on the back of the land, 

Curling over the breast of the hills and cutting 
the feet of the plain, 

Till the naked limbs of the forest host cringe at 

the lift of the hand, 

And the white-ribbed waves on the granite shore 
moan and sob in their pain. 





— 





Never a sail on that sharp, straight line that marks 
the steel of the sky; 
Never a wing flees in from death to crouch in 
the rattling reeds; 
In the shaggy heads of the black coast pines the 
frozen spume drives high, 
And even the hand of the leering sun lies cold 
on the tattered weeds. 


A month ago, and the warm winds ran over the 
stalks of gold, 
With the grass-heads wet in the morning mists 
and the daisies topped with bees; 
And now the last of the year lies dead, the world 
walks bent and old, 
And only the bitter lash of the wind sweeps in 
from the iron seas. 


® © 


EXCUSES. 


- OGER, do you think 
that a good excuse 
for not doing some- 

thing you ought to do, is 

as satisfactory as to have 
done the thing itself?’’ 

Mr. Brook asked his 

younger son, who had a 

fertile genius for ‘‘expla- 

nations. ’’ 

‘*Why,’’ said Roger, 
‘*one seems about the same 
as the other.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ replied his father, ‘‘it will be a 
great step forward when you find out that 
they are totally different things! A good 
excuse for not having prepared your lesson at 
school may save you from punishment, but no 
excuse will put an atom of knowledge into your 
head. You may have an excellent excuse for 
having poor health, but no good health will 
be given in exchange for it.’’ 

‘*T never thought of it that way before,’’ 
said Roger, looking thoughtful. 

‘*Usually,’’ continued his father, ‘‘excuses 
are only excuses. What we really want to 
do, we find a way todo. When you had your 
heart set on building a wireless station, you 
were particularly busy at school, and you 
were doing errands in the afternoon to earn 
money, so you had no time to spare. But you 
got up very cheerfully at sunrisé for weeks to 
get the time you wanted.’’ ; 

‘*It wasn’t hard to do,’’ said the boy. 

**No, for you really wanted to do it,’’ his 
father replied. ‘‘Any one can find at once 
some good reason for not doing a thing he don’t 
want todo. It’s as true of men and women as 
of boys and girls. We hear of some struggling, 
philanthropic enterprise that is blessing the 
entire nation. Workers are needed, and we say 
to ourselves, ‘How I should love to work in so 
noble a philanthropy! But I haven’t time to 
do half the things I ought to do, and surely I 
should not be justified in attempting more!’ 
Or money is called for, and we say, ‘I wish I 
could give, but I really can’t afford it. Surely 
it isn’t honest to give money you can’t afford 
to give.’ Every one can instantly produce a 
perfectly good reason for not doing what he 
isn’t keen to do.’’ 

‘*Tt’s a very convenient faculty, ’’ said Roger, 
with a chuckle. 

‘*Tt’s not to be laughed about, ’’ answered his 
father. ‘‘It’s one of the most dangerous capac- 
ities of human nature. If, whenever we left 
undone something that we ought to have done, 
we had to face squarely the fact of our own 
failure, there would not be half the evil there 
is in the world. But we blind our eyes to our 
own culpability; we even justify ourselves. 
We trifle with our moral sense, until our moral 
sense grows dull and blind, and we grow 
poorer and weaker—and we don’t know it.’’ 

‘*I make no more excuses,’’ said Roger, 
soberly. 

‘They are weak things to make to any one,’’ 
replied his father, ‘‘but they are especially 
dangerous when we make them to ourselves. ’’ 





® 
THE WAITING FLAX. 


“ ET thy spindle and 

thy distaff ready, and 

God will send the 

flax.” Grandmother Arm- 

strong quoted that often to 

Polly in Polly’s first year 

home from college. They 

two had always been chums, 

and college had made no 
difference. 

It was a hard year—that 
first year at home. Polly 
had come back eager to go 
into settlement work. But 

Mr. and Mrs. Enlow both objected. Polly had 
been away four years—now she owed the home 
something, they said. So Polly went down to the 








settlement twice a week for club work, but that 
was all. 

“I don’t know how to get my spindle and distaff 
ready any more than I have,” she protested to her 
grandmother. ‘I did that at college. And they’re 
both getting rusty for want of use.” 

“Maybe the flax is getting dusty, too, wait- 
ing for somebody to discover it,” grandmother 
retorted. 

“Why, Grandma Armstrong! 
mean?” Polly cried. 

But grandmother only smiled. ‘You look very 
pretty in that new suit. Were you waiting for me 
to say so?” 

Polly’s face fell. “It’s the Bristows’ tea. I hute 
teas. But I expect mother’s waiting.” 

‘*Keep a watch for the flax!” grandmother called 
after her. . 

The “‘tea”’ was a confusion and babble of voices. 
In the midst of it, Eloise Bristow brought up a 
stranger. ‘Polly, I want you to meet Miss Gran- 
ger, who is from Chicago. I hope she is going to 
like us.” And Eloise fluttered off to the next 
guest. 

Miss Granger looked at Polly. 
farce ?”’ she remarked. 

“What? Eloise? She’s a dear,” Polly retorted, 
in warm defense. j 
Miss Granger shook her head. 
I said ‘it.’ Everything. All life.” 

“Certainly not!” Polly echoed, now hotly indig- 
nant. “It’s great. Even,” with a conceding 
smile, ‘‘in spite of teas.” 

“Would you mind telling me,’’ Miss Granger 
asked, ‘‘what you find great about it?” 

“Rosie Vane, for one thing,” Polly replied, 
promptly. And she told of Rosie, little tired shop- 
girl, who bravely supported a family of four. 
From Rosie she went on to others in the club until, 
in sudden confusion, she realized how long she 
had been talking, and began to apologize. 

“Don’t,” Miss Granger answered. “It’s the 
first real thing I’ve heard in weeks. Maybe I’ll 
drop in at the settlement some day.” 

Three days later Polly received a note from her 
pastor; he had known her all her life. u 

“Polly,” he wrote, “how did you do it? I have 
been trying all winter to interest Miss Granger— 
and failed. She is one of the ‘poor rich’; she has 
money, talent, everything to make life worth 
while, but she was letting it all rust away, and 
making herself and every one about her unhappy. 
Now I have hope of her. Keep the good work up; 
you cannot put your enthusiasm to any greater 
service than kindling fires on cold hearths.”’ 

Polly looked up with startled eyes. The flax 
had been waiting, after all. 


What do you 


“Isn’t it a 


“Certainly not. 
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IN PIPER’S POCKET. 


467 F an old soldier should tell me,’”’ remarked the 
| veteran, “that he wasn’t nervous before his 
first battle, 1 suppose I should have to believe 
him, but I should regard him as a freak of nature. 
There aren’t many who could say as much. I 
know I was scared through and through, and 
besides that, I was scared for fear somebody else 
would find it out. I was nineteen, and I’ve often 
thought that if it hadn’t been for a little thing that 
happened to distract my mind while we were on 
the march, my legs never would have carried me 
to the front, but in quite the other direction. 


“We were in camp, and just getting ready to 
have our dinner, when orders came for us to hurry 
forward and join a brigade that was likely to 
engage the enemy at any minute. So we had to 

obble down a cold snack and start. Having m 

rst battle loom up before me sudden like that, 
couldn’t eat much of anything, and not having had 
a civilized meal, I didn’t have much stomach for 
fighting. first 1 was looking round for a hay- 
stack to scoot for and hide in; but after a time I 
began to get interested in the left-hand overcoat 

ket of the man in front of me, a chap named 


per. 

“It looked to me as if there was something very 
much alive in that ket. ny | now and then 
Piper would clap his hand over it, as if he was 
afraid the critter would get out, and I could hear 
stifled noises from the depths of the ket that 
made me suspicious. The lieutenant heard them, 
too, for twice he turned round and looked fierce 
enough to eat us. 

“By and by, when Piper was off his guard, the 
thing poked its head out far enough to screech, 
‘Cut! cu—!’ Piper he Iched the i ‘cut?— 
cut it in two, you might say; but the lieutenant 
heard something, and he looked round and shouted, 
‘Silence in the ranks there!’ 

“The men near Piper snickered, but nothing 
more happened till the order came down the line 
to shift our guns to the right shoulder. Then, of 
course, Piper to use both hands, and the 
minute he let go of his pocket out scrambled as 
mad a pullet as you ever saw; and when she’d 
flopped onto the ground she scurried away, 
screeching, ‘Cut! cut! cah-dah-cut!’ at the top o 
her lungs. Well, the captain couldn’t help hearing 
that, and naturally he looked back to see what the 
row was; and when he saw what had happened, 
he sung out at the top of his voice: 

“Corporal Davis, take three men and bring 
back that deserter!’ 

“That made everybody feel middling cheerful, 
but those who knew where the chicken had come 
from got a real good laugh when Piper put his 
hand into his pocket and pulled out a new-laid 


egg. 
rtlonestly, I forgot all about being afraid after 
nat. 
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WHEN THE KAISER’S EARS WERE 
BOXED. 


HE present Kaiser’s name is associated with 
| dignity rather than fun. Yet Lady Mac- 
donell says in her recent book, “ Remi- 
niscences of Diplomatic Life,” that at the time her 
husband, Sir Hugh Guion Macdonell, was am- 
bassador at Berlin, the then crown prince was as 
fond of teasing as any boy of less distinguished 
birth. 


Prince William was a frequent visitor at the 
country home of Sir Hugh and Lady Macdonell. 
He liked their English teas, and afterward used 
to claim his hostess for a game of draughts. 

In the salon there was a window with a deep 
seat that he especially liked; a small table was 
drawn up to this, and lively battles ensued over 
the draught-boa: “T shall never forget one occa- 
sion when he accused me of cheating,” writes 
Lady Macdonell. 

“He was apparently so serious,” she continues, 
“that I became furious, and unmindful of his high 
estate or my duty as hostess, I impulsively leaned 
across the table and boxed his ears!” 

The young prince’s sense of humor and his 





satisfaction in working upon her feelings so suc- 
cessfully saved the situation, for he laughed 
heartily. But Lady Macdonell received her pun- 
ishment later, for afterward whenever he met her 
the crown prince used to cry: i 

“TI know a lady who cheats at draughts!” 


NO APPETITE 
s2®yReed Calvin % 


O, thanks, Mis’ Jones. 
stay. 
You folks set down and eat. 
I hain’t no appetite, some way— 
1 reckon it’s the heat. 
Well, ef I must I must, I s’pose. 
Thet fowl looks good, all right. 
Yer ’taters, Hank, ’s the best thet grows. 
(Dark, please, and—yes, some white.) 


No, I won’t 


Jane says to me jest tother night, 
Says she, “What ails yuh, Jim? 
Yuh hain’t got any appetite. 
I swan, ye’re gittin’ slim!” 
Beets? Yes, ma’am, thanks. 
jest a few! 
Yer stuffin’s fine, Mis’ Jones. 
A meal like this, now, I tell you, 
Helps cover up the bones. 


Now, 


I don’t injoy my meals, somehow, 
Like what I did some back. 

Seems like I’m never hungry now. 
(No cream. I drink it black.) 

Hank, kin I trouble you to pass 
Them ’taters round agin? 

A leetle mite more apple-sass, 
Mis’ Jones, too, ef I kin. 


No, sir, I don’t eat any more 
The way I used to could. 
It’s gittin’ most to be a chore 
To swaller down my food. 
More shortcake? No. Two’s plenty, 
thanks. 
I reckon Jane was right. 
Says she, “’Tain’t no use visitin’ Hank’s 
With your poor appetite.” 
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THE UNEXPECTED ANSWER. 


‘64 SOFT answer ain’t the only one that’ll turn 
A away wrath,” observed Caleb Peaslee, reflect- 

ively. ‘Nine times out of ten the onexpected 
answer will do just as well—and the tenth time 
itll jolt a feller wuss, mebbe. Suthin’ odd come 
under my observation this very mornin’.”’ 


Lysander Winchope turned stiffly in his chair, the 
better to see his friend. Caleb was gazing musing] 
at the horizon, and a philosophical smile playe 
upon his mild old face. Mr. Winchope fiddled with 

‘$s cane impatiently. 

“Are — a-goin’ to begin,” he asked, at length, 
“or ain’t ye?” 

Mr. Peaslee’s eyes twinkled slyly. 

“‘Sartain Ill begin, Lysander,’ he replied, 
heartily. ‘You hadn’t showed any int’rest in it up 
to now, and I was kind of studyin’ over it. The 
ways of hoss-traders are odd and curious. Dick- 
erin’ and tradin’ seems to give them curves and 
slants in their minds different from other folks, 
and even their = of gettin’ out of scrapes seem 
to be ways of theirown. Ain’t you ever noticed 
it, Lysander? Ain’t it so, Gregg?” 

“Get along with your story!” adjured the im- 
patient Lysander. Mr. Gregg said nothing, but 
waited ———- 

“Don’t hurry me,” returned Caleb, easily. “I 
don’t want to get all het up. It seems that Hen 
Barker has been tryin’ to sell a hoss to two differ- 
ent poor. You know Hen Barker, over to Am- 
herst Corner, don’t you?” 

“T know him well—consarn him!” aneuped Mr. 
Winchope. Gregg shook his head doubtfully. 

“Don’t believe 1 ever saw him,” he said. ‘‘’T 
least, I don’t remember him.” 

“VYou’d remember him if you’d ever seen him,” 
affirmed Mr. Peaslee. ‘If he didn’t skin you on 
a hoss-trade the fust time you met him, you’d 
remember him for the homeliest man you ever saw. 
He’s so homely that flies won’t light on him. A 
fly goin’ towards Hen Barker’ll turn a square 
corner and = away soon’s he sees where he’s 
goin’—and like enough sprain a wing doin’ it. He’s 
so homely he’ll scare a strange hoss right out of 
the road, and out into the bushes. He’s awful 
plain-featured! 

“It seems that Hen had a hoss that he was tryin’ 
to sell to two different pussons,” Mr. Peaslee con- 
tinued, “and one of them was that maiden lady 
over in Clifton—the one from Boston that has that 
cottage down to the lake, summers. She wanted 
a hoss that she could depend on not to act skittish 
when she was drivin’, and Hen assured her that 
the critter was just what she wanted. 

“The other likely customer was Jim Sneed, and 
he wanted a hoss that had consid’able life and 
es him—one he’d got to hang onto some. Hen 

la Sneed that if he hunted a year he couldn’t 
find a hoss that would come nearer to fillin’ them 
requirements than that very critter. You see, 
Hen’s figgerin’ was all right—from a hoss-trader’s 
p’int of view. If he couldn’t sell the hoss to the 
old maid for a quiet one, he could sell him to Jim 
for one that was full of ginger. 

“The only thing Hen overlooked was that Jim 
supplied the old lady with her butter and garden- 
truck, and she took it into her head to tell Jim 
about the hoss, and ask his opinion, and when 
they got to comparin’ notes, they found out what 
Hen was up to. So the old lady was a-waitin’ for 
Hen the next time he showed up, and she give him 
about as thorough a goin’ over as a man ever got, 
Iguess. Hen sot there and took it—till she wound 
up with a final bang! 

“*Mr. Barker,’ says she, ‘I think you’re the most 
two-faced man I ever met in all my life!’ 

“Hen looked at her kinder reproachful for jest 
a minute. 

“**Miss Graves,’ he answered her, ‘do you hon- 
estly think that if I had two faces I’d ever use the 
one I’m wearin’ now?’ 

“And would you believe it,’’ Mr. Peaslee con- 
cluded, impressively, “that answer was so onex- 
pected that she bought the hoss, after all!” 


*® © 


“THE ISLAND OF CALIFORNIA.” 


T is strange to think that, up to a time that 
| comes within the sum of two long lives, the 

coast line of what are now our Pacific states 
remained a matter of doubt to map-makers. Only 
fifty years after Columbus’s first voyage, a Spanish 
expedition under Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo sailed 
far up the California coast, and another under 
Vizcaino followed the same course in 1602. In 
1579 Sir Francis Drake landed on the California 
shore, in the course of his circumnavigation of the 








globe. Cortes, in 1524, in a letter to the King of 
Spain, spoke of California as an island; and neither 
his visit eleven years later to the gulf, nor Viz- 
caino’s explorations in those waters (then called 
the Sea of Cortes), served to correct the mistake. 


The earliest map that definitely represents “the 
island of California” was in a work by Van rle, 
ublished at Amsterdam in 1622. Three years 
ater we find an English map by Master Briggs, 
which shows the same error, and has this inscrip- 


tion: 

“California, sometyme supposed to be part of 
ye Westerne continent: but since by a spanish 
charte taken by ye Hollanders it is found to be 
a goodly llande, the len of the west shoare 
beeing about 500 leagues from Cape Mendocino to 
the South cape thereof called Cape St. Lucas, as 
———- both by that Spanish Chart, and by the 
relation of Francis Gaule, whereas in the ordinary 
charts it is sett downe to be 1700 leagues.” 

The map here reproduced was published in 
Paris in 1656 by Nicholas Sanson d’Abbeville, 
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Geographer in Ordinary to the King. The inscrip- 
tion declares that it was drawn “from various maps 
and narratives”; and the details marked on it 
rove that it was a work of the imagination, pieced 
ether from “‘travellers’ tales.” Thus, there is 
Isla de Gigantes, the Island of Giants, somewhere 
near the real head of the Gulf of California. That 
gulf is called Mar Vermeio (Bermejo), or Red Sea— 
prepesy in allusion to the reddish or muddy tinge 
hat the Colorado River gives to its waters. Not 
far from the Isle of Giants is 0 de Oro, the 
Lake of Gold; one of those mythical bonanzas 
that so inflamed the imagination of the credulous 
Spaniards. The large river called Rio del Norte 
no doubt represents the Colorado, although the 
lake from which it flows is of course quite imagi- 
na; It may be guessed to signify the Great 
Salt Lake, for rumors of the existence of that lake 
somewhere to the northeast, no doubt reache 
the explorers’ ears. The fabled Cibola is shown 
near the primitive pueblos of the Moquis and 
Zufiis that were the only foundation for the allur- 
ing stories of the Seven Golden Cities. 

t was not until about 1750 that it began to be 
accepted that California was partly peninsula and 
part y mainland. Even in 1748, Henry Ellis, in his 

‘Voyage to Hudson’s Bay,’ mentions a report that 
it was a Py or an island, according to the 


state of the tide! 
® & 
WALT WHITMAN’S PLEASANT JOB. 
ss ALT Whitman was not as successful as 


some poets are in making both ends 

meet by means of his poetry,’ said a 
Philadelphia newspaper man to a Washington 
Star reporter. “His muse had no commercial 
tastes whatever, and if his friends had not found 
other occupations for him, he would have been 
destitute indeed. 

“I used to visit him in his old age in his little 
wooden house in Mickle Street, den. One day 
—it’s a pleasant reminiscence this, of old-time 
Philadelphia—one day in December [ said to him: 

“*Well, Walt, how are things going this winter? 
Any Christmas subscriptions needed?’ 

“*No,’ said the old 7. ‘No, indeed. I’m 
working now. I’m working for George W. Childs. 
He pays me $50 a month.’ 

= Y said I. ‘And what’s your job with 


ilds ?” 

“*Riding in the horse-cars,’ said Walt. ‘I ride 
about the city. I talk to the drivers and con- 
ductors. I find out which of them need winter 
overcoats. Then I guess their size, and notify 
Childs, who fits them out forthwith. It’s cont. 
pleasant work, and it saves Childs a lot of trouble 
Over measurements, and so forth.’ ” 


* © 


DOING HER DUTY. 


HE ten days of warfare in the streets of the 

City of Mexico that ended with the over- 

throw and death of President Madero were 
days of terror and bloodshed. Yet, says the Rev. 
William Watson in the Spirit of Missions, they 
were not without their amusing aspect. 

The German lady living next to Deaconess 
Affleck was very much excited, and asked me if 
her family ought not to leave that neighborhood. 
When I advised her to do so, she remarked, ‘“‘Oh, I 
do wish my bread was baked! I cannot go until I 

et it out of the oven.” For a half-hour she raced 

k and forth between the oven and the front 
door. When the bread was baked, she fled, and 
left it behind! 
® © 


A RELIC. 

“T WONDER,” said the traveling man of whom 
the Chicago Tribune tells, “if the landlord 
doesn’t know that it’s against the law to use 

roller-towels now ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” replied the regular boarder, “he 
knows it, but that law wasn’t passed when this 
towel was put up.” 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. “It is better to reprove privately than to be 
angry secretly.” 

2. He, her, hero, rod, dot, us—Herodotus. 

3. Bay, con—Bacon; column, bus—Columbus; 
shake, spear—Shakespeare ; nap. o, Leon—Nai 
xolds! 








leon; Grant; gold, smith—G mith (“Deserted 
Village’); mill, ton—Milton 
4. Reader, dearer, dare, are, ear. 


5. 1. Aster. ut. Hat, red—hatred. 111. Friend, 
ship—friendship. 
6. 1. March. 1. Rain, rein, reign. 
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An idle dollar never loses its 
purchasing power: an idle man dees. 


The Youth’s Companion 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Hanging from a hook upon 
the wall. 


The Youth’s Companion 
Home Calendar for 1914 


PRACTICAL—LEGIBLE—ARTISTIC 


These are the three adjectives that The Each sheet of the pad carries the 
Companion designers kept in mind calendar of one month in plain, large 





through all their planning for the 1914 
Calendar. The result of their work is 
eminently practical, satisfyingly legible, 
and charmingly artistic. 


figures; it bears also in two small 
marginal forms the calendar of the 
month that precedes and of the month 
that follows. Each sheet, too, is appro- 
priately decorated. 


The Calendar is a pad of twelve sheets, 
234 x 334 inches in size, mounted upon a The Calendar can be kept upright upon 
heavy cardboard back that is attractively the desk by the easel attached to it, or 
enriched by ornament in color and gold. it can be hung upon the wall. 


Farly Renewal Subscriptions 


We are always grateful to those who renew their subscriptions 
before the holiday rush. This year an early response is especially 
important. The new parcel-post privilege will enormously increase 
the work of the post-office in the next few weeks, and the government 
unites with publishers in urging promptness in mailing. 


A subscription received and recorded now helps to lighten the 
pressure of work which comes a little later. It is a kindness to every 
member of our office force, and indirectly a benefit to all who send 
letters or orders at the Christmas season. 


The Practical Home Calendar is sent to every 
subscriber on receipt of renewal payment. 
ae a a eR Rl 
PERRY MASON COMPANY BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Questions about the contents of this ; 
department will be gladly answered 





Tae CHRISTMAS LIST. 


Y this time, 
doubtless, 
you have 


completed the list 
of those to whom 
you intend to 
make Christmas 
presents, and 
against many of 
the names have 
set down the gifts 
you mean to se- 
lect. Who heads 
the line? How far 
down do your father and your mother 
stand, and the other immediate members 
of your family; and what have you set 
down opposite their names? 

Barbara is your most intimate friend, 
the chum of years. You could not, in- 
deed, be expected to forget the beautiful 
fan she sent you from China, or her 
desire to own that wonderful new book 
on the porcelains of the Ming dynasty. 
But so it is with Martha, and Helen, and 
Dorothy, and all the others. Every one 
is a friend to whom you wish to send 
something beautiful and appropriate; 
and that is certainly a commendable 
desire. The only fault with it is that it 
puts your family down near the end of 
the list, and leads you to select for them 
quite a different kind of presents from 
those that you choose for others. 

Why should you think so often of 
beauty, and the pleasure that beauty 
gives, when you select a present for a 
friend, and only of utility—of service— 
when you choose one for a member of 
your family? ‘Mother: two wash house- 
dresses”; “Father: pair of gloves”; 
“Bob: dozen collars”; “Mary —” You 
have not selected hers yet, and perhaps, 
after all, she might not care for that 
patent bread-mixer. 

Here are those that stand nearest and 
dearest. All their lives they have been 
good to you, and by love and service have 
made your life easier and happier. By 
their very sacrifice they have had the 
less for themselves, and especially the 
less of beauty. The common necessities 
they manage to provide. It is your 
privilege to offer something finer. Let 
them not have to say to themselves with 
sardonic humor, “Give us the luxuries 
of life, and we will get on without its 
necessities.” 

Especially do we overlook the longing 
for the esthetic in the aged. Because 
grandmother’s eyes are now too dim, 
and Aunt Eliza’s fingers too stiff to do 
the fine needlework in which they used 
to take delight, we stupidly conclude that 
the love of the beautiful work is also 
dead. Because grandfather never felt 
able to afford a really handsome watch- 
fob or a proper cane, we think he never 
cared for them. 

Christmas is a time to make amends 
for stupidity as well as to show our love. 
Let us revise our lists. It is not too late. 








A CHRISTMAS BOX OF 
GOODIES. 


HE very words, “A box from home,” 
| earry cheer. Such a box is the 
surest cure in the world for home- 
sickness, for it will convey much more 
than food. In it the recipient will find 
evidence of such loving thought as shall 
make his Christmas day a happy, thank- 
ful occasion. 

The box itself should be of wood. It 
is poor economy to send things so inse- 
curely protected that they are likely to 
be ruined in transit. Having, then, se- 
cured a box that is strong enough to 
protect the contents, make it as attractive 
as youcan. White wrapping-paper, such 
as confectioners use, makes a good 
lining. It should be fitted smoothly, 
and held in place by a thumb-tack in 
each corner. 

For packing the box, you will need 
oiled paper, one or two candy - boxes, 
some small tin boxes like those in which 
fancy wafers are sold, a sheet or two of 
attractive paper,—perhaps decorated 
with sprigs of holly, or printed in colors, 
—and for the outside wrappings of the 
parcels, whatever best suits your fancy— 
flowered paper napkins, colored tissue, 
holly paper ribbon, and Red Cross Christ- 
mas seals. Such things contribute greatly 
to the attractiveness of the packages, 
and add but little to the expense. The 
candy - boxes may be covered with holly paper, 
carefully cut and neatly pasted. 

If you are clever at riming, you can add greatly 
to the pleasure your gifts will confer, by attaching 
to each one of them a gay little verse written on a 
ecard, Let the verses touch upon the home life 
and the intimate family habits and experiences. 
One clever girl put into her Christmas box a little 
book on “Pure Food.” It was made of folded 
letter -paper, with red covers, and 
was finished with a bow of holly rib- 
bon. The book purported to describe 
the contents of the box, and was illus- 
trated, scrap-book fashion, with pic- 
tures taken from the advertising 
pages of magazines. 

Many persons, in choosing things 
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FILLING JHE 


LINEN CHEST 








T one time or an- 
other, every girl 
looks forward to the 
pleasurable task of 
filling what has been 
quaintly called the 
“hope” chest. In I. MATERIALS, 
years gone by, the 
task was always begun before there were any 
definite personal ‘‘prospects” ; but to-day, the 
contents of the linen chest are too often gath- 
ered hastily, after the “engagement” has 
become a settled affair. In consequence, it 
is necessary to get ready-made linen. The 
pleasure of slowly adding piece by piece to 
the store of beautiful, hand-finished linen is 
experienced only in cases where the engage- 
ment is protracted, or in homes of the so-called 
old-fashioned, “forehanded” type. It is for 
girls in these homes that The Companion has 
prepared the series of articles to which this 
paper serves as an introduction. 


OUSEHOLD “linen” is 

hardly an accurate expres- 
sion, for in most families cotton 
is used for sheets and pillow- 
slips, and linen for table wear, 
towels, and so forth. 

Linen is one of the oldest 
textiles, and has always been considered the 
most perfect fabric for household use, because 
it “launders” so well, and is white, smooth, and 
cool to the touch. But since the invention of 
the saw-gin, cotton has in many cases taken 
the place of linen, and has become the most 
important vegetable fiber and fabric. The 
lower price would make cotton sheeting in 
one respect more desirable than linen; it also 
possesses qualities of elasticity, durability 
and whiteness that add to its worth. More- 
over, linen sheeting crumples easily, whereas 
cotton retains its smoothness, and therefore 
requires less frequent laundering. Many 
housewives really prefer a fine grade of cotton 
sheeting, and certainly most of them use it. 
Sheeting can be purchased bleached, half- 
bleached, or unbleached. The half-bleached 
and the unbleached cost two or three cents 
less a yard, and are more durable, since 
they have not been subjected to the chem- 
ical treatment that, in spite of advanced 
methods, affects the fiber. The yellow tone, 
however, is not attractive, and to grass-bleach 
the linen at home involves much labor and 
patience. It is, of course, possible to buy 
grass-bleached goods, and undoubtedly they 
are to be preferred; but they are more expen- 
sive, for the process is slow, and therefore 
adds to the labor cost of the fabric. 





N Sten oe is woven in 
widths for single, three- 
quarter and double beds—six, 
eight, and ten quarters respect- 
ively in width, by eleven quar- 
ters, or ninety-nine inches, in 
length. Sheets can also be had 
that are 108 inches long. They are better than 
the shorter lengths. Pillow-casing and seam- 
less tubing vary from forty-five inches, large 
size, through forty-two inches, medium, to 
thirty-six inches, small. Ten-quarter cotton 
sheeting will cost about forty cents a yard; 
linen, perhaps a dollar and a quarter. 
For table use, pure linen is unquestionably 
the best fabric. Most of it is imported from 
Ireland, Scotland, France, Germany, Austria, 
or Belgium. Plain satin damask, as well as 
plain linen, may be used for tea- and luncheon- 
cloths; and damask, either plain, plain with 
satin stripe, or fancy weave, for table-cloths. 
There are cotton substitutes, but they are 
distinctly inferior in wear and in appearance, 
and seldom give satisfaction. 
Table-linen, like the sheeting, can be bought 
bleached or partly bleached. Here, again, color 
is objectionable, because custom has so long 
demanded the blue-white finish of white goods. 
There is a “‘silver” bleach that is less objec- 
tionable than the deeper-toned ecru. Grass- 
bleached linens are said to be put on the 


for a Christmas box, make the mistake of thinking 
that they must buy the gifts they are to send. On 
the contrary, it is the things that speak most 
clearly and directly of the home that are most 
welcome. 

To those who live in boarding-houses or eat in 
restaurants, a loaf of well-browned home-made 
bread is a treat. Let it be the first thing to come 
out of the box when it is unpacked. Wrap it first 
in oiled paper, then make the outside wrapper as 
gay as you please. 

To accompany the bread, there should be some- 
thing rather substantial and something to give 
relish. If the box that you are sending is large 
enough, put in a cold roast chicken, or turkey, 
for the solid part of the feast; a jelly-glass full 
of the favorite home pickle will furnish relish. 








market in December. 
That may or may 
not account for the 
“white sales” in Jan- 
uary for which de- 
partment stores are 
noted. 

In selecting linen, 








SIZES, COLORS. 


consider first the weight, and then the fine- 


ness. The cheaper grades contain a great 
deal of “sizing” that gives an attractive finish, 
and adds to the apparent weight of the linen; 
but when the sizing has been washed out, only 
a flimsy fabric remains. 

The size of the table must determine the 
size of the cloth, one-third of a yard, or more, 
being allowed to drop from the sides of the 
table. The patterns are either continuous— 
by the yard—or finished on all sides. Those 
that are finished on all sides are more expen- 
sive, because of extra labor in the manufacture. 

A fair price to pay for table-linen is from 
one to two dollars a yard, although linen is 
sold from fifty cents a yard up. 

Square napkins that match the various pat- 
terns of table-cloths are made in the following 
sizes: eighteen inches, for luncheon; twenty- 
two inches, for breakfast; twenty-four and 
twenty-seven inches, for dinner; twenty-nine 
and thirty-one inches, for formal dinner. 

The silence-cloth may be of felt, two-faced 
cotton flannel, double quilted cotton, or as- 
bestos covered with cotton flannel. 

Linen is the ideal toweling. For kitchen use, 
the blocked linen glass-toweling is used for fine 
dishes as well as for glasses; heavy crash for 
the kitchen utensils, light-weight crash for 
roller-towels. 





AND-TOWELS may be tiny 

or large—i6 x 16 inches, 15 
x 2%, 17x 31, 18 x 36, up to 27x 
45 for face- and hand-towels; 20 
x 40, 27 x 54 for bath-towels; 24 
x 36 for kitchen towels. The 
material may be fine huckaback, 
bird’s-eye, damask, or a combination. Huck- 
aback is perhaps the most durable, and varies 
from the fairly coarse to the exquisitely fine. 

Turkish bath-toweling and bath-mats must 
also be added to the linen chest. These may 
be of cotton or linen. In both cases the pecul- 
iar weave makes them highly absorbent. 

For various linen sets, the conventional sizes 
are as follows: Plate doilies, which may be 
square or round, include the 7, 8, 9, 10, and 12- 
inch sizes. Tea-doilies are 13, 14, 15, and 18 
inches square. Tray- and carving-cloths are 
13 x 20, 17 x 23, 18 x 27, and so forth; usually 
the width of these is two-thirds of the length. 
Finger-bowl doilies are round or square, of the 
4, 5, and 6inch sizes. Tea-cloths are usually 





36, 45, or 54inches square ; and the napkins that 
go with them are 15 x 15 inches, or smaller. 

Besides the white sets, tea- and luncheon- 
sets with colored borders are used; also colored 
sets, pink, blue or yellow, with damask designs 
in white. 





CONVENTIONAL outfit of 
moderate cost will include: 
3 medium-sized dinner-cloths 
and 1 large one; 2 dozen nap- 
kins, 1 dozen each of medium 
and of large size; 1 table-pad; 
2 tray- or carving-cloths; 2 
dozen bedroom towels of varying sizes, from 
the tiny face-towel to the towel of generous 
proportions ; 4% dozen bath-towels; 1 bath-mat; 
4 pairs of sheets, medium size; 2 pairs of 
sheets, single-bed size; 6 pairs of pillow-cases; 
2 bedspreads; 2 pairs of blankets; 4% dozen 
each of glass-, dish-, and utensil-towels. To 
the foregoing may be added tea- and luncheon- 
sets; doilies of various sizes and types; side- 
board-scarfs; roller-towels; shaving-towels; 
a bath sheet; a mattress protector, quilted, of 
bleached muslin interlined with cotton batting; 
comfortables of cotton, wool, and down, hand- 
quilted, with covering of silkaline, sateen, silk, 
or satin; and summer bedspreads of domestic 





(The second article of this series will appear in the Girls’ Page for January, 1914.) 





or English dimity, in piqué effect. 


Big rosy apples from home will have a warmer 
welcome than the most delicate fruit from the 
tropics. A little pot of home-made jam and a 
glass or two of the favorite family jelly should 
have a place in the box. Stuffed dates, a box of 
raisins, or some nut meats prepared at home, will 
fill the fruit corner. 

The best cakes for the Christmas box are those 
that do not dry quickly. “Hermits,” or fruit 
cookies, will keep for weeks, and doughnuts, 
ginger cookies, and chocolate-dipped crackers are 
also good travelers. 

Of course, for Christmas, there must be candy. 
Every candy-maker has her specialties, but in 
general, the best kinds to pack are home-made 
peanut brittle, fudge with raisins or nuts, and 
butter-scotch. It is not advisable to send taffy or 

















the Editor of the Girls’ Page 








molasses candies in the box, for they 
are sure to “run” if shut up in a warm 
place. If caramels are included, each 
caramel should be wrapped separately in 


oiled paper. 
® © 


HEPATICA BLOSSOMS IN 
JANUARY. 


ATE in December, or early in January, 
L go into the woods equipped with 
an old kitchen knife and a small 
basket, and search until you have found 
some hepatica plants. 

The heart-shaped leaves, of shining 
green and bronze, will be in their winter 
perfection, hidden under drifts of autumn 
leaves, and perhaps under snow. Dig 
up five or six clumps of the plants, going 
deep enough to get all the threads of the 
roots, and as much of the leaf-mold as 
will cling to them. 

When you get home, shake very nearly 
all of the earth from the roots. Put a 
two-inch layer of loose earth in the bot- 
tom of a large bowl of brass or of copper, 
the color of which blends beautifully 
with the color of the leaves. Now put 
in your plants, close together, but not 
crowded, and pour a little earth round 
each as you set it in. Arrange the 
plants so that the leaves fall together in 
a smooth mound, those on the outside 
somewhat slanted over the edge of the 
bowl. Lastly, sift loose earth in and 
round the plants until everything is well 
covered except the leaves. Keep the 
bowl well watered. 

Within two or three weeks you will be 
charmed to find your bow] a mass of blue, 
pink, lavender, and white spring blos- 
soms. They will bloom for about three 
weeks; but the bow! will be a beautiful 
thing to have in the center of your dining- 
table both before and after the plants 

_ blossom. 
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COLOR SKETCHES IN WINTER. 
T: a girl who enjoys painting and 


sketching outdoors, winter is as 

beautiful and as pictorially inspir- 
ing as any other season. The only diffi- 
culty is that it is usually too cold to stand 
still and mix paints. It is, of course, 
possible to make mental notes of black- 
and-white effects seen in winter walks, 
and work them out at home, or even to 
make hasty black-and-white sketches 
from nature; but there are undeniable 
difficulties in using oil-paints or water- 
colors for sketching outdoors on a cold 
winter day. 

The valuable habit of making color 
notes and sketches direct from nature, 
can be maintained even in cold weather, 
through the medium of pastels or colored 
crayons. If you cannot obtain pastels, 
a cheap box of colored chalks or pencil 
erayons and some heavy, rough paper 
will serve the purpose. 

A most satisfactory plan is to make a 
winter sketch-book, not too large to be 
carried conveniently, from different kinds 
of paper—for example, several sheets of 
white water-color paper, a few sheets of 
a light gray paper, some of darker gray, 
and some of warm brown. If paper of 
those tones cannot be obtained, make 
the desired shade by laying a flat wash 
of water-color paints on white paper. 

The five primary colors are enough to 
use, for one color can be dragged lightly 
over another to produce a third. Drag- 
ging blue over red gives purple, and 
yellow over blue gives green. It is well 
to have a stick of white pastel, or even 
plain white chalk, to mix with the colors 
where the tones required are light and 
delicate. : 

Suppose that the first winter study in 
the sketch-book is to be made on a bright 
morning when there is snow on the 
ground. A white leaf in the sketch-book 
will serve for a foundation, for, in a com- 
position in which dark evergreen trees 
or bright red buildings come against the 
masses of snowy fields or the hillside, 
the effect of color and sunlight is best 
gained by letting the white surface of the 
paper represent the snow, and using the 
crayons for the color values. 

Since brilliant sunlight is the main 
effect to be portrayed, arrange the com- 
position so that the shadows cast by 
the trees and the buildings will play a 
conspicuous part in the arrangement. 
Shadows cast on snow are simple and 
beautiful in color; and, as the effect of 
bright sunshine in a picture is dependent 
on the treatment of the shadows that it 
creates, the shadows deserve especial attention. 
They generally range from a cool violet to a deep 
blue, unless some near-by object reflects warm 
color into them, or they happen to fall on a spot 
that is bare of snow. 

Observe how quickly a shadow changes its orig- 
inal color of vivid blue, as seen on an expanse of 
snow, as soon as it falls upon another object of some 
definite color. Then the cool color of the shadow 
at once merges into the color of the 
other object. Take, for example, the 
shadow of a tree falling across a 
snowy cart path, with patches of 
warm, dark earth and faded brown 
leaves showing through the ruts. 
The shadow is pure blue where it lies 
on the snow, but wherever it falls 
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across the ruts in the road the blue goes out of it, 
merges with the color underneath, and becomes 
a warm purple-red. 

Winter affords an infinite variety of material, 
perhaps more than any other season. On days 
when there is no combination of snow and sun- 
light, the gray and the brown leaves of the sketch- 
book will furnish backgrounds for winter pictures 
quite as charming as the sunlight sketches, al- 
though very different from them. 


* © 


A NEW WINTER ENTERTAINMENT. 


VERY town and every village that has em- 
FE ployed the pageant as a historical survey— 

of settlement, growth, or progress —has 
noticed a quickened interest in local history both 
among the young and among the old, spectators 
as well as participants. The pageant kindles 
community ambitions, and directs them into use- 
ful channels. The depiction of scenes that repre- 
sent the past of the town, and that in some cases 
go so far as to hint a glowing future, has usually 
the effect of increasing and concentrating the 
valuable community spirit. 

But pageants are, from their nature, summer 
affairs. Winter puts them out of the question. 
Is there any way in which the same good results 
can be gained with less elaborate machinery? 

The question suggests its own answer. As the 
winter drags out its slow length, energy is ex- 
pended in amateur theatricals—inconsequential 
plays or frothy farces. Why should not the same 
energy be devoted to more serious and far-reach- 
ing ends? Scenes that depict incidents from town 
or state history can frequently be utilized as con- 
vincingly indoors as out. Whether the scenes are 
unconnected or whether they are arranged in 
definite sequence does not greatly matter; in 
either case, their spirit, to be effective, needs only 
toring true. Elaborate effects or attempts at the 
spectacular should be avoided. The greater the 
simplicity the better the effect. 

Such entertainments can be made to kindle the 
local spirit of the community, brighten the winter, 
and do away with many frivolous and time-wasting 
makeshifts that now engage too much attention. 


® ¢ 
SILHOUETTE CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


QUAINT and indi- 
1A vidual Christmas 
card can be made 
in imitation of the old- 
fashioned silhouette. Any 
one who is skilful with 
pencil and paper can draw 
the outlines of graceful 
figures, transfer them to 
the white back of dark 
kindergarten paper, cut 
them out, and mount them, 
black side out, on fine 
bristol-board cards. A 
personal portrait is even 
better than the figures, if you can get some one to 
make the outline drawing of your shadow by the 
lamplight as you sit be- 
tween the light and the 
wall, or if you can do it 
yourself by the aid of 
mirrors. After you have 
made the drawing, trace 
it, as in the case of the 
figures, on the back of 
the kindergarten paper, 
and mount it on a card. 
You can make attract- 
ive frames for the cards 
from cover paper, such 
as comes on pamphlets. 
Use a delicate neutral 
color. Ribbons tied at the top or bottom of the 
frame, or a little Christmas design drawn on the 
border, will relieve the plainness of the frame. 
Many other attractive ways of mounting or 
framing the cards will suggest themselves. 
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HEADACHES AND INATTENTION. 


ESIDES the generally well-known conditions 
B that cause headache in growing girls, there 

are some that have not been carefully con- 
sidered. They arise from the fashions and fads 
of dressing the head and the neck. 

The arteries that supply the brain with blood, 
and the veins that return the blood to be purified, 
are near the surface of the neck. As far as brain 
health and growth are concerned, those arteries 
and veins are the most important in the body. 
Constrict them ever so slightly for several hours, and 
the brain is blood-starved. Mental fatigue is certain. 

When the brain is deprived of its full flow of 
blood, or when its delicate cells are surrounded 
by the impure venous blood, and are forced to 
absorb it, headaches are sure to follow. The 
injury to the developing brain is irreparable, for 
nature cannot make up for the loss of a single 
minute of growth. The harm may not be appreci- 
able in an adult, but for the growing schoolgirl it 
is a vital matter. 

Any girl who binds her neck in high, tight 
collars is keeping the needed amount of blood 
from reaching her brain. The kind of neckwear 
that reaches up to and presses on the arteries just 
beneath the lobes of the ears has kept many a 
girl from giving her full attention to her studies- 
That is one reason she has headaches, falls behind 
in her work, and at length finds that mental con- 
centration is difficult and disagreeable. 

The neck should be free from all compression, 
so that it can be turned readily and without hin- 
drance. There will then be a full 
flow and a prompt return of the blood 
—a condition that helps to produce a 
good complexion and a round, full 
neck. The same condition keeps 
wrinkles away until late in life, 
and gives a healthy and youthful 








appearance to the face long after the 


woman who has injured herself by following the 
demands of fashion has had to resort to cos- 
metics, or look faded and old beyond her years. 


® © 


THE SCARF HOOD. 


8 the primary object of the evening scarf is to 

A provide a suitable head-covering in place of 

a hat, and to prevent the hair from becom- 

ing disarranged, the ordinary improvised scarf 

arrangement is unsatisfactory as well as unbe- 
coming. 

Every girl has among her accessories a scarf 
that may be utilized, and converted into a charm- 
ing hood like the example here pictured. Al! that 
is necessary is to fold the scarf in halves, and join 
these with a seam for about 
twelve inches from the fold, 
so as to make a hood. Then 
cross the loose ends and bring 
them round the neck in a scarf 
arrangement. 

You can carry out any num- 
ber of attractive color schemes 
to harmonize with individual 
gowns. For example, a white 
erape de chine scarf with a 
pink rosebud design, may be 
lined throughout with pink 
China silk or chiffon. The 
chiffon is, of course, the softer 
and prettier material. You can improve the ap- 
pearance of the back point of the hood or the 
gathered scarf ends by making a number of tiny 
blue and pink chiffon rosebuds, and securing them 
in a cluster, or clusters. This adornment is espe- 
cially pretty if the hood is lined in a contrast- 
ing color. 

To make the rosebuds is not a difficult matter. 
Merely fold an inch-wide strip of chiffon and 
twirl it round a pencil point, tightly at first, then 
loosely until the rosebud is of the required size. 
Then slip it from the pencil point, and stitch the 
rough edges in place, to obtain the petals of the 
blossom. 

Some of the successful flower arrangements 
have sprigs of mignonette, heliotrope, or forget- 
me-not combined with them, either singly, or in 
clusters. 

If the scarf is a plain hemstitched one, you can 
embellish it further with a fringe of plain silk or 
chenille. If the chenille is preferred, a ball of 
the desired shade will cost only ten cents, and 
will be enough for the two scarf ends. A steel 
crochet-needle will secure the fringe to the ends 
of the scarf, until you have stitched each loop 
in place with thread of the same shade as the 
chenille. 

One girl made a pretty evening hood out [of a 
length of net left over from an evening gown. It 
happened to be a white net printed with violets. 
To bring out the design of the blossoms, and to 
add to the “rainbow” effect, the girl interlined the 
net strip with mauve chiffon, and afterward with 
white chiffon. When the scarf ends were gathered 
to a point and finished with jabots of shadow lace, 
a violet-scented blossom, made of chiffon, was 
tucked in the heart of each point. 





* © 


NECKWEAR FROM FANCY BELT 
WEBBING. 
RETTY wash cravats can be made from the 
p fancy belting that is so popular at present. 

. The patterns in the webbing are usually 
about two inches apart, so that one pattern can be 
made to come on each side of the little buckle 
used for the center. 

A common pattern in the woven belting has 
large circles at intervals. The circles can be out- 
lined with two or three rows of cross-stitch in two 
shades of the same color, or the sides of the circles 
can be decorated with tiny sprays of roses and 
leaves in cross-stitch, as shown in the illustration. 
The ends are either scalloped and buttonholed, 
or the cut ends of the belting are turned back in 
a V shape. 

The buckles for the center can be bought at the 





fancy-goods shops. They are covered by crochet- 
ing over the edge with a medium white thread, 
and, it is said, can be washed without any discolor- 
ation of the thread. 

&® © 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT A GIRL CAN 
MAKE HER BROTHER. 


F brother cuts his fingers, or bruises his knuckles 
| while playing ball, or falls victim to any of the 
numerous petty injuries that every healthy, 
active boy suffers, the “First Aid to the Careless” 
box is the thing that he needs. 

Prepare a wooden box eight or nine inches 
square, with three compartments. In one puta 
spool of stout linen thread, a roll of narrow gauze 
bandages, and a roll of wide gauze bandages. In 
another compartment put two small bottles, one 
to be filled with peroxid for cleaning cuts and 
bruises, and the other with collodion for covering 
scratches and abrasions. The third compartment 
will hold a small can of ointment, some adhesive 
plaster, and some needles, threaded and ready. 
A pair of small scissors should be slipped into a 
holder on the inner side of the cover. 
The words “First Aid to the Care- 
less” may be painted inside the cover. 
The outside of the box may be var- 
nished and left in the natural wood, 
or covered with dark-colored cre- 
tonne. With such a box, brother can 
be his own surgeon and physician. 
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Big Dinners and Little Ones. 


‘‘There aint been a new kind of pie invented in fifty 
years,’’ says old Uncle Ephraim, 
Hampshire, and probably he is right. 

Until recently there had been surprisingly little change 








of Coos County, New 


in desserts generally since our grandmother’s day. 
Jell-O is largely responsible for the revolution that is 


taking place now. 


Can anything finer than the delicious 





dishes described below be desired for either the big dinners of the year 
and the usual every-day meal or for lunch when friends drop in? 

Note how nicely any one of them will fit into a Thanksgiving or 
Christmas dinner, while at the same time they are all so low in cost and 
so easily made that one can be served every day. 

Serving something good every day is a simple matter when a dessert 


programme like the one given below is carried out. 


It can be varied by 


such change in the order of serving as the housekeeper desires to make, 
or desserts made of Strawberry Jell-O, Raspberry Jell-O or Cherry Jell-O 


can be substituted for any of those described here. 


Strawberry and 


Raspberry are two of the most popular Jell-O flavors. 


SUNDA Y— 

Mrs. Rorer’s —a Cream. 

Observe the simplicity of this recipe, contributed 
by Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer, and the low cost of the 
dessert as compared with the usual Bavarian Cream 
recipes. 

Dissolve one package of Orange Jell-O in 
one pint of boiling water. Add half a cup- 
ful of sugar and stand aside until it begins 
to harden. Then fold in one pint of 
whipped cream and turn into the mould. 
Serve very cold. 


MONDAY— 
Maple Walnut Jell-O. 


Whether washday brings unusual burdens or not, 
nobody wants unnecessary work on Monday, and 
this very delicious Jell-O dish is, one of the easy 
kind that any one can make in a “ jiffy.” 

Dissolve one package of Peach or Orange 
Jell-O in one cupful of boiling water. Add 
one cupful of maple syrup. When nearly 
cool, add one cupful of walnut meats. Set 
awaytoharden. Serve with whipped cream. 


TUESDA Y— 
Grape Juice Frappe. 

Another Jell-O dessert of exquisite flavor, suita- 
ble for any dinner. 

Dissolve one package of Lemon Jell-O in 
one-half pint of boiling water and add one- 
half pint grape juice. Just as it begins to 
set, whip with egg beater until light and 
spongy ; add one cup whipped cream and 
stir. Serve very cold in sherbet glasses, 
garnished with a spoonful of whipped 
cream and some candied violets. 


WEDNESDA Y— 
Mrs. Rorer’s Coupe Santa Marie. 


Strawberry, Raspberry or Peach Jell-O may be 
used in place of Orange Jell-O for this fine dessert, 
if preferred for any reason. The Orange flavor 
seems to have caught Mrs. Rorer’s fancy. 

Dissolve one package of Orange Jell-O in 
one pint of boiling water. Fill sherbet 
glasses one-fourth full with mixed chopped 
fruits that are in season: peaches, apples, 
grapes, bananasor small fruits. Pour over 
enough Jell-O to fill the glasses two-thirds 
full. When cold, heap on whipped cream 
and place a cherry on top.—Contributed by 
Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


Seven Pure Fruit Flavors. 

Pure fruit flavorings are used in making Jell-O, 
and not the kind that are used by makers of imita- 
These are the Jell-O flavors— 
all pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 


tion ‘‘jelly powders.’’ 


Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 





Our beautiful new Recipe Book, 


many colors, contains numerous other recipes for 


dishes as fine as any described above. 


free to all who will write and ask for it. 
All grocers and general storekeepers sell Jell-O, 


10c. a package. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
The name Jell-O is on every package in big red 
If it isn’t there, it isn’t Jei1-O. 


letters. 


THURSDA Y— 
Mint Jell-O. 


This is not a dessert, but a delightful jelly for 
serving with lamb and other roasts. No mint sauce 
ever had the piquant flavor given by the combina- 
tion of Jell-O and mint. 7 

Dissolve one package of Lemon Jell-O in 
one pint of boiling water. Just as it begins 
to set, stir carefully into it a heaping table- 
spoonful of fresh mint leaves picked into 
tiny bits. Set awayto harden. This is an 
especially simple and delicious dish, and is 
very pretty on the table. 


FRIDA Y— 
Chocolate Jell-O. 


Most people like Chocolate pudding, and for this 
reason this simplest of all recipes for such a pudding 
is given here. Chocolate Jell-O has a smooth flavor 
that is usually lacking in Chocolate puddings. 

Dissolve one package of Chocolate Jell-O 
in one pint of boiling water. Pour into a 
bowl or mould, or divide into individual 
desserts by using small moulds or teacups 
instead of one large mould, and set away to 
harden. Individual desserts may be gar- 
nished with whipped cream and nut meats. 


SATURDA Y— 
Pimento Jell-O Salad. 


Here is another Jell-O dish that is not a dessert. 
Lemon Jell-O has a peculiarly agreeable flavor that 
combines with fruit, celery, and the other good 
things that go into salads, in making salads that 
even the man who turns up his nose at the mere 
mention of salad, will eat. 

Dissolve one package of Lemon Jell-O in 
one pint of boiling water. Mix lightly one 
small cup of finely shredded cabbage, one 
cup chopped celery, the pulp of two oranges 
cut fine, and about one-third of a small can 
of pimentoes. Season with salt. Just as 
Jell-O begins to set add the mixture. 
Mould in teacups or 
individual Jell-O 
moulds. Set away to 
harden, and serve on 
a crisp lettuce leaf 
with Mayonnaise 
dressing. Nuts may 
be added to the 
salad if desired. 







illustrated in 


This book is 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered 7. 





PRACTICAL DEBATING. 


HE rules for conduct- 
ing a school or college | 


sion. However, the laws 
of debate, described in 
“Parliamentary Law,” on 


ber, always govern where 
they apply. 

The affirmative side al- 
ways opens the debate, and 
has the privilege of closing 
it; that is, of making the 
last rebuttal. Speakers for 
the affirmative and the negative side alternate 
during the direct speeches. If the affirmative 
chooses to close the debate, a member of the 
negative team makes the first rebuttal. In ma- 
king the rebuttals, it is not necessary that the 
members of each team speak in the same order 
in which they made direct speeches. A judge, or a 
committee of judges, is chosen by the two teams. 

The number of debaters who are to speak on 
each side is a matter to be arranged between the 
two teams. Three speakers for each side is a 
convenient number. The time allowed to each 
speaker is also a matter for arrangement. Gen- 
erally, ten or twelve minutes are allowed for the 
direct speeches, and three or five minutes for 
the rebuttals. 


Subject and Material. 


In choosing a subject for debate, the first effort 
should be to find a question upon which actual 
proof can be brought to bear. Arguments on 
either side of such a subject as, “Resolved, That 
Lincoln was a greater man than Washington,” 
can never be very convincing. An example of a 
suitable question is, “Resolved, That the owner- 
ship and operation by the United States govern- 
ment of all steam railroads engaged in interstate 
commerce would be for the best interests of the 
people of the United States.” The subject for 
debate should never be stated negatively. 

Once the subject is chosen, examine the manner 
in which it is stated. If you find that the state- 
ment places you on the side of an established 
condition, or a commonly admitted fact, you may 
then shift the burden of proof to your opponents, 
and demand that they prove every statement they 
make. Then, in order to win, you need only refute 
their arguments. 

Hold your opponents to the real issue, and keep 
to it yourself. To avoid the issue, or to “beg the 
question,” is a subterfuge of the poor debater. 

Classify your material as either “argument” or 
“proof.” Argument includes reasonable and 
logical grounds for assuming certain facts to be 
true; proof includes statistics, past experience, 
and other facts that support statements. An 
affirmative speaker should deal largely in proof; 
one who upholds the negative may lean more 
heavily on argument. 

When the question involved in the debate is one 
of wide-spread interest, such as that of govern- 
ment ownership, mentioned above, there will be 
three sources of information—(1) your friends, 
(2) yourself, (3) the public library. It is always 
well, if you are preparing for a debate, to inform 
your friends of the fact, and ask them to refer 
you to magazine or newspaper articles they may 
find on the subject. On your part, you must scan 
everything you read for any statement that can 
be used effectively in the discussion. Jot down 
the facts briefly in a note-book. The public 
library will afford you the greatest assistance. 

Decide what points in your argument you need 
to prove, then classify your matter with reference 
to those points. It is a good plan always to note 
exactly where you find different items of informa- 
tion. In the case of statistics, especially, you 
must be able to give your authority. 

Upon the pains you take in gathering the mate- 
rial your success as a debater will largely depend. 


Writing the Debate. 


When you have gathered your material and 
classified it, you are ready to begin the writing. 

Clearness is the first requisite. Your aim is 
to convince your audience of the truth of your 
statements. You cannot do it unless you make 
statements that they can understand. 

In order to attain clearness, draw up a brief 
outline. Suppose that your subject is, “Resolved, 
That the ownership and operation by the United 
States government of all steam railroads engaged 
in interstate commerce would be for the best 
interests of the people of the United States.” The 
opposing sides agree that the constitutionality of 
the act shall not be discussed. The working out- 
line for the negative side may then take some 
such form as this: 


I. Introduction. 

A.—Opponents must prove beyond doubt that 
the proposed system would be better 
than the present weil-tried policy. 

II. Body. 
A.—No change should be made in the present 
system— 

ist. Because our present freight rate is al- 

- ready the lowest in the world. 

3d. 





Because our passenger service is supe- 
rior to any other in the world. 

Because provage mileage rates—com- 
bined freight and passenger —are 
already so low, and dividends’ so small, 
that rates could not be lowered under 
government ownership. 

Because of the failure of government 
ownerships in other countries to 
equal the efficiency of private owner- 
ship in the United States, 

Because it would not be wise to substi- 
tute a mere experiment for a well- 
tried and successful policy. 


4th. 


5th. 


Suppose the above arguments are those upon 
which you have decided to build your debate. 
You must then group all your arguments and 
proofs under the different heads that they will best 
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debate may vary to 
suit the needs of each occa- | a part of the finished debate. This you can do by 


| you try to prove it. 








support. Prepare yourself well, so that you can 
deliver your speech smoothly. You should, of 
course, present the strongest points you can mus- 
ter at the end. 

It is often an excellent plan to make the outline 


orally numbering and stating each point before 
For example: 
“We, of the negative, contend that no change 


the Boys’ Page for Novem- should be made in our present system of operating | 


railroads: First, because our present freight rates 
are already the lowest in the world. In Germany, 
where the government operates the railroads —”’ 
and so proceed to your statistics and other argu- 
ments. In like manner, take up the other points, 


and conclude the whole debate with a brief sum- | 


mary of your arguments. 


When you are writing your argument, imagine | 
| is especially true of the sled for carrying eight 


yourself before an audience that your opponents 
have already strongly influenced; then try to} 
write your debate so as to convince those people | 
of the truth. 
language at your command. 


Rebuttal. 


Rebuttal is always a very important part of de- | alert, sled and passengers land in the ditch. 
| other source of danger in that kind of sled is the 


bate. Since it consists in making a direct reply to 











of the moon; the planet and the star will be just 
far enough apart to be readily distinguished from 
each other by the naked eye. Kappa Geminorum 
is between the third and fourth magnitude, and 
appears like a tiny satellite of Mars. The appear- 
ance is deceitful, for if Mars were near that dis- 
tant star, it would be quite invisible. The star is 
much larger than the planet, but it is more than 
a million times farther away. The light comes 
from Mars in about three minutes; from Kappa 
Geminorum it requires many years to reach the 
earth. 
* © 


HOW TO MAKE A FLEXIBLE SLED. 


LEXIBLE sleds of all kinds are better than 
4 the old-fashioned stiff ones; they are easier 
to steer, lighter, and more comfortable. This 
| or more persons. The old-fashioned double- 
runner, made of two sleds and a plank, is anything 


Do it in the simplest and most direct | but safe, except in the hands of an expert. Every 


time the front sled strikes an unevenness in the 
track it tries to turn, and gives a powerful jerk on 
the steersman. Unless he is strong and on the 
An- 
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Construction 


something that an opponent has just said, it must 
necessarily be impromptu. 

When you disagree with any point made by 
your opponent, jot down a few words that suggest 
the line of reply. Make your reply as concise as 
you can. 

Delivery. 


It has been said that “A poor speech well de- 
livered is better than a good one poorly delivered.” 
No matter how strong your argument, how well 
proved your points, how perfect your composition, 
unless you can compel the audience and the 
judges to listen to what you have to say, your 
speech will be unconvincing and tiresome. 

There is only one way to learn to speak well, 
and that is through practise. Seize every oppor- 
tunity of speaking before an audience, and while 
you are speaking, make it a point to hold every 
eye in the audience until the end, even if you 
have to stamp your foot, or shout, or shake your 
fist. Then, when you are done, luok back over 
your performance, pick out the mistakes, and 
resolve to correct them next time. 

Your first duty in addressing an audience is to 
make yourself heard and understood: by every 
one present. Keep your voice well down in your 
chest. Enunciate carefully, and let your voice be 
loud enough to carry to the remotest corner of the 
hall without harshness. Speak slowly, and put 
emphasis into your words. Do not talk at or over 
the audience; talk to them. 

Try to avoid an awkward, slouchy manner on 
the platform. Stand erect, and rest your weight, 
slightly—in cases of great stress, almost entirely 
—upon the front foot. At the close of each para- 
graph, turn slightly to address some other part of 
the assembly. Use only such gestures as come 
naturally and easily. 

® ¢ 


MARS AND KAPPA GEMINORUM. 

Y far the brightest object in the evening sky 
in December is our neighbor planet Mars. 
Early in January the earth will overtake 

Mars, and from that 














time the planet will 

¥& Castor grow fainter. About 
the middle of Decem- 

THE TWINS ber Mars will pass 
very nearly in line with 

a readily visible fixed 

B Pollux star. Such events are 

not so common as one 

Mars We might at first think, 
Kapp a ¢, for the number of 
Geminorum stars of the third mag- 
nitude and brighter 














is well below three 
hundred. Of this number, but a small fraction 
are in the region of the zodiac where the planets 
move. 

The star near which Mars will pass is Kappa 
Geminorum ; that is, of the constellation Gemini, 
or the Twins. The two principal stars of the 
Twins are Castor and Pollux, to the north and left 
of Mars. On the evening of Saturday, December 
13th, Mars will pass within six minutes of are of 
Kappa. That is a fifth of the apparent diameter 








large steering-wheel that is frequently used. In 
case of a sudden stop, the steersman is jammed 
against this wheel with the impetus of the entire 
sled-load, and may receive serious injuries. 

Aside from the point of safety, the double-runner 
is undesirable on account of its discomforts; 
except on the very elaborate ones, there is no 
place to put one’s feet, and the effort to hold them 
off the ground is tiresome. And these sleds are 
usually so heavy that it is very hard work to drag 
them back up the hill. 

The flexible sled is so constructed that it runs 
in a straight line, unless guided otherwise; thus, 





the only steering required is at turns in the 
course. As there is no obstruction on the seat, in 
case of accident the ters slide forward unhurt 
into the soft snow. The long runners make excel- 
lent foot-rests; the sled is so low and broad that 
it is almost impossible to upset. If a pair of old 
sleds are available, of course it is easier to build 
the double-runner, but if the sleds have to be 
built, you will find the flexible sled more simple 
in construction. In either case, it pays to build 
the flexible, because you will get more fun with 
much less risk out of the coasting. 

You had better have all the pieces cut out at the 
mill. This means very little extra expense. The 
machines cut far more truly than the most skilful 
hand can do, and it is important to have the 
pieces accurately fitted. The iron parts can be 
made at any blacksmith shop. 

You will need 2 pieces of pine % in. by 3 in. by 
10 ft. 8 in. for runners (Figs. 2 and 3); 5 pieces of 
oak for crosspieces (Fig. 4) ; 5 pieces of pine %4 in. by 
2 in. by 6 ft. for seat; 5 pieces of pine % in. by 2 in. 
by 4 feet 8 in. for seat; 2 pieces of pine % in. by 
2in. by 19 in. for cross-bars; 1 piece of pine % in. 
by 2 in. by 28 in. for steering-bar; 1 piece of pine 
1% in. by 2 in. by 14 in. for block; 2 pieces of pine 
% in. by % in. by 5 in. for block; 2 pieces % in 
half-round iron, bent and drilled as shown in Figs. 
6and 7; 414-in. eye-bolts with two nuts and washers 
each; one carriage-bolt, 3% in. by 3in., two nuts and 
washers; 10 3% in. spikes; 1 Ib. 2 in. finishing 
nails and 9d. wire nails mixed; 30 ft. of telegraph- 
wire; 2 shelf brackets with screws. 

Begin by fitting the crosspieces into the run- 
ners as shown in Fig. 5, and at A in Fig. 1; the 
forked ends should fit closely into the slots in 
the runners. Holding the pieces in their proper 




















positions, bore the holes for the spikes, B, Fig. 5. 
Make these holes slightly smaller than the spikes, 
so that the spikes will have to be driven into 
them; there will then be no possibility of their 
working out. Now nail the three “blocks’”’ in their 
respective positions, the two small ones, B in Figs. 
land 8, on the top edges of the runners, and the 
larger one, C, to the center of one of the cross-bars. 

You are now ready for the iron runners; nail 
them on with the finishing nails, but leave out the 
four that run through the ends of the cross-bars, 
D and E in Fig. 1 and Fig. 8. These are fitted 
next; the ends will have to be cut down to a thick- 
ness of five-eighths of an inch in order to go in 
between the runners and the iron. When the 
cross-bars are in place, drive the four nails through 
the iron runners, the cut-down ends, and into the 
wooden runners. The seat slats, which you put 
on next, are made in two sections, so that the sled 
will bend in the center. They are fastened with 
only one ninepenny nail in each end; do not fasten 
them to the crosspieces that support them between 
the ends, for that would prevent the sled from 
bending. The two shelf brackets should be firmly 
fastened in the angles between the center cross- 
piece and the runners, to keep those angles al- 
ways square: heavy screws are needed to stand 
the strain. 

Fit two of the eye-bolts into the steering-bar, 
F in Fig. 1 and Fig. 8, 6 inches either side of the 
center, and slip the bar into place; bore the pivot- 
bolt hole through the seat plank, the bar and the 
eross-bar. This bolt must be put in and the two 
nuts put on so that the steering-bar is free to turn, 
and the nuts jammed together so that they cannot 
work off; washers are necessary at both ends of 
the bolt. 

The sled is now done except for the steering- 
wires and rear eye-bolts. These eye-bolts, as 
well as those in the steering-bar, should be run 
through their respective holes just far enough to 
allow their nuts and washers to be placed on their 
ends. Take one wire and twist its end into one 
of the front eye-bolts; run it through the opposite 
hole in the middle crosspiece, and pulling it tight, 
twist the other end into the rear eye-bolt. (See 
drawings.) Do the same with the other wire, and 
then set up the nuts so that the wires are just 
tight; take care at the same time to adjust them 
so that the steering-bar lies squarely across the 
sled when the runners are straight. 

Now when one end of the steering-bar is pushed 
forward, it tightens the wire attached to that end. 
The wire, acting like the string on a bow, bends 
the whole sled so that it will turn in the right 
direction. Unlike the flexible sleds on the market, 
this sled bends along its entire length; the wires 
slide slightly through the holes in the center cross- 
piece, and thus bend the rear of the sled as well 
as the front. The planks that form the seats are 
jointed in the middle to allow for this bending, 
and must be nailed only to the center and end 
crosspieces for the same reason. Use only one 
nail at each point. Put check-nuts on all the eye- 
bolts; the single nuts are very liable to work off. 
You may notice that when you get the sled loaded 
with people it is impossible to bend it at all. Do 
not let this trouble you; as soon as the sled begins 
to move, all this resistance disappears. 

The stirrup ropes on the steering-bar are a great 
help, for they keep the feet from slipping off. 
One end of each rope is run through a hole in the 
bar, while the other is brought round the end; a 
few nails hold them in place. You will find that 
the sled is well worth all the trouble of building. 


* © 


THE “ SCHIPPERKE.” 


Te: little schipperke is the only dog in exist- 
ence to-day that may be said to be truly 
nautical. Holland is his native country, and 
the canal-boat has been his home for more than a 
hundred years. Just how and when he originated 
we do not know, but he owes his being to the skill 
of the canal-boat men who wanted a lively little 
guard and companion, perhaps to offset their own 
ponderous slowness. 

For many generations the breed was nameless, 
but as the dog became a familiar feature of the 
great network of Dutch canals, he won the appro- 
priate name of schipperke, which means “little 
skipper.” To-day he is as popular as ever, and 
the tourist in Holland will see few canal-boats 
that have not their two skippers, man and dog. 
His popularity is much more than national in 
extent. Travelers and dog-breeders, attracted 
by the intelligence and nervous energy of this 
twelve-pound mite, have carried him into other 
countries, and it will not be long before he will be 
fairly well known in America. Once known, the 
schipperke is sure to be well liked. Small dogs 
are always more popular than the larger breeds, 
and the schipperke is one of the smallest of them 
all, and at the same time an exceedingly healthy 
little fellow, thanks to the vigorous outdoor life 
he has always led. 

The schipperke is an excellent watch-dog. For 
generations he has been trained to guard his 
master’s boat. His bark is peculiarly rapid and 
piercing, and his oval eyes see everything. He 
has the reputation of never sleeping, except in 
cat-naps of a few minutes’ duration. The activity, 
alertness, and endurance of the schipperke are 
really astonishing. He has been compared to a 
bundle of “live wires,’ and the simile is not so 
far-fetched as it sounds. 

In appearance, the schipperke is an odd little 
fellow. As a rule, his coat is entirely black, 
abundant, thick and harsh except on the head, 
erect ears and legs; it increases to a mane or frill 
round the neck. The head is foxy in type, the 
muzzle fine but not weak, the neck strong and 
rather short, and the chest broad. Many of the 
schipperkes are born without tails. Those that 
are not so born have their tails docked when very 
young, since for some reason or other custom 
insists on a tailless schipperke. 

When the canal-boats are beyond the city limits, 
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Foreign Missionary stamps, only 7c. 100 for- 
Sta i= eign, no 2 alike, incl. Mexico, pee etc., 5c. 
100 diff. U.S. ane, BGe. 1000 fine mi 
50%. List free! I Buy Stamps. LB DO DOVER at 


Your Gift List 


may well . 
be headed 
with the 
Parker Pen 











You — be sure of pleasing 
anyone to whom you give a 
Parker Jack Knife Safety or 
Parker Self-Filling Pen for 

hristmas. There’s sense 
as well as sentiment in giv- 
ing Parker Pens—their daily 


an 
will be highly appreciated. 


Jack Knife 
Safety 


Handiest of fountain pens. 
The ucky rve and 
Special Ink Lock keep it 
from smearing ink. Can be 
carried in a man’s pocket or 
a lady's purse, or tossed into 
a trunk or suit case, without 
danger of leaking. 


New 
Self-Filler 


Looks exactly like a standard 

fountain pen but fills itself 

in tnree seconds when you 

po the button. Smooth 
arrel. No obstructions oa 
rojections. The one 

ect + = ae self-filting 

fountain pen. 


Pens Illustrated 
aK Standard or Self-Filling$4.50. 
me gold filled level lock ain $5. 
No. ‘or suspend! —Jack KE: ee with 


No.204 y chain $2.75. 
— Jack “eek Katte B a (with ). 
Sterling ee $5. ae 








No. 14 






No. 42 Fountain Pen 


Whatever style or shape of fountain pen you want to 
- » you'll find a Parker that meets your taste. 

er 200 — sold by 1500 dealers. Standard—Selt- 
Filling—Safety. If you cannot find a dealer, write for 
catalog or send price and we will send pen prepaid. 


PARKER P PEN CO., 80 I Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


You y rmeny dy ited to visit our New York 
Retail Store in the big Woolworth Building. 














A tempting relish 
having the true tomato a 


LUE JA IABEL! 
KETCHUP 


Keeps After Opening 


Vine ripened tomatoes, from 
selected seed, grown under 





fully handled in sanitary kitch- 
ens, same day as picked; 
cooked but lightly so that 
the natural flavor is retained ; 
seasoned delicately with pure 
spices; placed in sterilized 
bottles — this is Blue Label 
Ketchup. 


} 
our personal supervision, care- | 
| 
| 


Contains only those ingredients 
Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U. S. Government 


Our other products, Soups, Jams, 

‘ Jellies, Preserves, Meats, Canned 

Fruits and Vegetables, you will 

find equally as pleasing as 
Blue Label Ketchup. 

“Original Menus” ts an interest- 

ing booklet, full of suggestions 

Sor the hostess and busy house- 

wite. Write fori today, gw- 

mg your grocer’s name, and 

mentioning this magazine. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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the schipperke relaxes his vigilance, and proceeds 
to enjoy himself along the banks. He has a par- 
ticular aversion to the big rats that baunt the 
canals, and being quick as a cat, and endowed 
with very strong teeth, he exterminates hundreds 
of these pests every year. If a rabbit jumps from 
the grass, the schipperke is after it like a shot; 
and unless the burrow is close at hand, the rabbit 
has small chance toescape. As Holland is thickly 
covered with farms and bulb plantations, the 
farmers find in the schipperke a useful little ally. 


e © 
SHORT CUTS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


V. ‘Doctoring.” 
N: matter how much care you take, some 





negatives are sure to be unsatisfactory. 


You can improve negatives that are too | ‘7% 


dense and thick all over by a soaking in reducer, 
which is made by dissolving a few crystals of 
potassium ferricyanid in a weak hypo solution; 
the resulting liquid should be a light straw color. 
If, however, your negatives have been forced in | 
the development until the high-lights have become 
too dense, as is the case with underexposed plates, 
you should reduce them with persulphate of am- 
monia, which will attack the denser portions first 
before acting upon the shadows. The reducer | 
tends to increase contrast; the persulphate re- 
duces it. You can make a slight amount of 
reduction over a small area by rubbing that por- 
tion of the plate lightly with a soft cloth dipped | 
in alcohol. | 
Intensifying is to be done when the negative is 
too thin to yield a satisfactory print. The mer- | 
curic intensifiers are poisonous, but give the best | 
results; in most cases you can get a sufficient den- 
sity by treating the negative with a re-developer 
exactly as in turning a print from black and white 
to sepia. The yellow color given to the negative 
holds back the printing and increases contrasts. 


*® © 


AN AMUSING AND MYSTIFYING 
PUZZLE. 


ATERIALS: A small board one-quarter of 

M an inch thick; two yards of narrow black 

tape and one yard of white,— although 

other colors will do,—and a few small tacks. 

From the board saw six blocks 4x 2% inches. 

Cut ten pieces of black tape and five of white, | 
each about 544 inches long. 

Take five of the blocks, and on the top of each | 
one, about the middle of one end, tack the end of 
a piece of white tape. At the other ends of the | 
blocks, tack two pieces of black tape, one near | 





| each outer edge. The five blocks will then look | 


like Fig. 1. 

Now take one of the blocks and pass the white 
tape along the under side toward the left. Then 
pass the two black tapes to the right. (Fig. 2.) 

Next lay this block on top of another block 
(Fig. 3), bend down the end of white tape (A), 
and tack it to the under side of the lower block, 
first stretching the tape very tight. In the same 
way bend down the ends of the black tape (B and 
C), and tack to the under side of the lower block 
at.the other end. Do not drive the tacks into the 
end of the blocks, but on the under side close to 
the end; and always draw the tape taut. 

Now fold the tapes of the under block as you 
did the first (Fig. 2), place the two blocks on top 
of a third, and proceed as before, tacking the 
white tape of the second block to the under side of 
the third block, at the left end, and the black tapes 
of the second block to the under side, right end. 
Add the other three blocks in the same way. The 


rica 


| 
| 





Fics 
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sixth block will need no tapes except the ends of 
those from number five, which will be tacked to 
its under side. 

The puzzle is now complete,.and to one unfa- 
miliar with its construction, the toy will seem 
bewitched. Both ends of each block are free and 
apparently unconnected with the others, yet they 
will not come apart. Unfold the blocks and hold 
them by one end of the top block (Fig. 4). Then 
turn the top block end for end, and every block in 
the puzzle will follow suit, reversing itself of its 
own accord. The illustrations five to eight show 
a few of the queer shapes that the puzzle may 
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Get In The Game, 
Boys! 


Be a Cowboy, Indian, Police- 
man, Fireman, West Point, 
Boy Scout. We will send any 
suit on receipt of price, pre- 
paid. Send for illustrated 
Catalogue. Suits & Toys. 


| Ross Company, 18 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











| to schoolmates and others and earn spending money. 





Xmas Post Cards at Wholesale Prices 


We have three extra‘ fine 
agsortments* 

Yelvet.— Velvet flowers, 
embossed, hand-colored 
each in envelope beautiful 
cards never sold for less 
than _ each, our price, 
3c. ea 

imported. — Extra fine 
imported post cards, em- 
possed , usually yor for 
doublejour price, big assort- 
ment of beautiful —-. 
25 or more, l cent each. 
omestic.— Finest cards 
made in this country, ele- 
gant assortment, embossed, 
Se chenp cons s. 25for Ibe. 


All il post-pas 
ear Post Cards 
ma same three grades at 
* same prices. 
Agents can sell our cards at double our prices, 
Money back if not entirely satisfactory. Pupils cansell 









JOHN WILCOX, 6 Main Street, Milford, N.Y. 













Shirle 
President 
Suspenders 


“‘A pair for every suit 

50 makes a man’s whole year 

merry — saves time and 

temper ev day. Try it 

and see! hoice of 12 

KL ss. lly P| 2 | gift 

boxes. At stores or post- 
paid 






















“Satisfaction or money back” 
Be sure “Shirley President” is on buckles 
The (.A.Edgarton Mfg.Co, Shirley, Mass. 













Such Fun to Learn! 


ag ot models of toys, pic- 
ture: grow under the 
hand Tot ‘tne ne youthful artist with 
as much joy of creation as whe. 
the early training with Plasticine 
has borne fruit in developed tal- 
ents, dexterity and selt-reliance. 


HARBUTT'S 
PLASTICINE 


makes home modelling clean, oy and inexpensive. Used 
over and ee Needs no water, is not “‘mussy”’ like clay, 
never loses shape, always ready. Various sized outfits 
with simple instructions how to model--25c to $2.00. 

Sold by Toy, Stationery and Art Dealers. If yours can- 
not supply you, write for free booklet and list of dealers’ 
names who sell it. 


The Embossing C Street, Albany, N.Y. 














ERE IS A GIFT that will delight any 
member of the family, from Grandma 
down to little four year old Jewel. 


Slobe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


In many homes, parents give the children a Globe-Wernicke 
Bookcase Section each Christmas to accommodate the gift 
books—it encourages children to helpful reading habits. 
Globe-Wernicke Bookcases are made in many styles and 
finishes. They are sold by Branch Stores and Agents 
nearly everywhere. If there is no representative in your 
locality, we will ship freight prepaid. 

Our handsome Bookcase Catalog No. 108 will give you a bet- 
ter insight into the effectiveness of Sectional Bookcases. 
Write for it today, or secure it from your local dealer. 


The Slobe-Wernicke Co, 
Cincinnati 


Mfrs. Of Sectional Bookcases And Filing Cabinets 





Play Billiards at Home 


Under our easy —> plan, the expense is 
scarcely noticeable. You will be surprised to 
find how easily you can own a 


BURROWES 
Billiard and Pool Table 


You can play on it while you are paying for it. a 
prices are aibem onan terms of a more down 
¢ on sizeand style selected), andasmail amount 
eac! oak Sizes range up to 434 x9 feet (standard). 
Complete playing equipment of , Cues, etc., free. 
jo special room is n rrowes Table can 
be set on ous aie -room or library table, or mounted 
on its own stand, and quickly set aside when 
not in use. too ables are used by experts tor home 
ractice. The most delicate shots, calles for skill of the 
type, can be executed with the utmost accuracy. 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 


On receipt of first instaiiment we will ship Tapie. Piay on 
it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, and on ms receipt 
we wilt refund your deposit. This ensures you a free tral. 
Write today or mail this coupon : 
E. T. BURROWES CO.., 56 Center Street Portland, Me. 


Please send catalog of Sid Table offers. 

















64 Liberty 
Makers of | “ Toys That Teach” 

















Christmas ! 


That happy time of year made doubly / 

glad by the world-wide custom of 
giving and receiving gifts. The best 
gifts are the useful gifts; things that 
supply some need in every-day life. 


This is why the 


NEW HOME 
Sewing Machine 


finds its way into so many 
homes at this season every 
year. Every owner of a New 
Home is proud of it, and every 
day's use brings new appre- 
ciation of the gift and loving 
remembrance of the giver. 


@ Bargain for a NEW HOME 
Machine now, in time for delivery 
Christmas morning. 


Write Department K for Catalogue. 
New Home Sewing Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 
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CHRISTMASES OF THE PAST. 


NCE more we approach 
@ what ought to be the 
happiest day in the year, 
and yet for many of us it will 
be only the culmination of a 
period of mean worries, heart- 
burnings and unattained hopes. 
Is it necessary that we so 
debase it? 
Consider the Christmases 
that are past. Are any of them 
sweeter to remember than | 





those of your childhood? And is it the multitude | 


or the value of the gifts you received that make 
them dear? On the wonderful morning that you 


remember so well, there may have been some pop- | 
corn balls and home-made candy, or an orange or | 


two, or a pair of mittens, or a set of paper dolls. 


Perhaps, if you were a boy, there was a pair of | 
stilts that your father had made, or a sled; or, if | 


you were getting into young girlhood, a little 
traveling toilet-case, or a jewel casket, or a work- 
box. There was nothing elaborate or expensive— 
only simple things, most of which were home-made. 

Your happiness was owing not to the events of 
the day, but to the spirit of it; 


mystery that lifted the day to a height above all 


to the rosy light 
of imagination that lay upon you, and the feeling of | 


work smoother, and saves time and trouble. A 
hem with pointed edge, partly basted, is shown in 
Fig. 3. 

Applied bands, as on waists, panels and plas- 
trons, are prettier when all the edges are pointed. 
If the bands are to be set between strips of em- 
broidery, make the edges straight, and join them 
to the other fabric with fine herring-bone stitches. 
With a pointed edge, an effective finish can be 
got by setting lace underneath the points. Hold 
it very slightly full, and have it only a little 
| deeper than the points. Bureau- and sideboard- 

covers with pointed edges and double rows of 
| diamonds all round; and along the middle, with 
squares of diamonds set pointwise, but not 
| touching, are very pretty. The diamonds in the 
squares should be of the same size as those in 
the edge. 

Do not try diamond openwork until you have 
| become skilled in handling plain hems. The fold- 
ing and the cutting are the same as in ordinary 
hemrhing, but the number of folds cut through 
should be an uneven number—five or seven, per- 
haps even three, for the first experiment. Unfold 
| the goods after cutting it, and double it along the 
middle; then, keeping the work very smooth, and 

laying cross-cut on cross-cut, baste it along the 
lowest crease-line to thin, tough paper. Baste 
another line straight along the center crease of 














others; the mystery of a benign Pr that 
had been working to make you happy, and, unseen 
and unheard, had entered the house in the night 
to leave its tokens of an unselfish love. 

In the story of the wise men who came out of 
the East, the words are these: ‘“‘And when they 
had opened their treasures, they presented unto 
him gifts.” It does not say that they gave them- 
selves up to repining over what they could not 
bestow, or went about searching anxiously for 
something that they did not have, but only that 
from “their treasures”—the things that they did 
have—they gave simply and with love. And the 
world has called them wise. 

The old-fashioned Christmas, the best that the 
world has ever known,—the only true Christmas, 
—goes back more than nineteen hundred years, 
to Bethlehem of Judea. Let us restore and keep 
the spirit of it. : 
® 
FOR THE CAKE-MAKER. 


OST housekeepers are ambitious to be good 
cake-makers, but to succeed they must 
learn the causes of various untoward hap- 

penings, and profit by the knowledge. 

When the next cake-baking day comes, keep 
these things in mind: 

If the cake rises and then falls, the batter was 
too thin, or it was shaken before it had become set. 

A heavy cake, with streaks in it, means an 
excess of butter. 

If the cake is coarse-grained and gritty, either 
you used too much sugar, or you did not sufficiently 
cream the butter and sugar. A waxy crust is the 
result of using too much sugar. 

A coarse-grained, dry, and tasteless cake, is 
the consequence of using too much baking-pow- 
der. 

If the upper crust is cracked open,—which often 
happens with loaf cake,—either the oven was too 
hot at the start or too much flour was used. 

If the batter runs over the sides of the pans and 
over the oven, leaving behind a very soft and 
delicate cake, the trouble is not, as many suppose, 
that the cake was too rich, but that the oven was 
not hot enough to form a crust. 


® 


DIAMOND - HEMMING. 


O self-trimming is prettier than diamond- 
N hemming, and scarcely any other costs so 

little or wears so long. It is suitable for 
collars and cuffs, plastrons, the yokes and fronts 
of shirt-waists, any plain wash goods, aprons, 
skirts, underwear, infant’s clothes, curtains, bed- 
and house-linen, and for detached decorations 
and insertions on lingerie frocks. Among its many 
advantages, is the fact that making it does not 
strain the eyes. Practical directions for the work 
follow: 

Decide on the size of the diamonds, then 
make an even fold, straight with the threads, 
either crosswise or lengthwise, as wide as the 
finished diamond is to be from point to point. 
Crease the fold firmly, then fold again, for the 
second row. Make as many folds as there are to 
be rows in the band of diamonds. Keep them 
straight and even, and after turning the last one, 
baste all of them together, smoothly, along the 
middle. 

Next double the folds exactly along the center, 
crease them firmly, and baste them together again. 
Upon this half-fold lay a measure of the same 

. width as the half-fold, if you wish square dia- 
monds, but wider or narrower, if you wish loz- 
enge-shaped figures. With a pencil, mark the 
fold throughout all of its length, and take care to 
keep the marked spaces even. After marking, 
cut through the fold at every other mark to within 
a few threads of the folded edges, and then cut 
crosswise, almost to the untouched marks. The 
fabric when unfolded will show a succession of 
even crosses. In Fig. 1, the folds are mark«d and 
partly cut. 

For a straight-edged diamond hem, turn the 
cloth up evenly along the last crease, and with a 
fine needle and thread, either hem or baste down 
the first half-row of diamonds, which is made by 
turning the cut points underevenly. Fig. 2 shows 
a straight-edged hem ready for sewing. Hand- 
hemming is better for fine work, but big pieces 
can be basted and stitched on the machine. 

To make a pointed edge, fold first along the 
middle of the last row of eut crosses, turn in both 
of the cut edges, and whip or stitch them together. 
After finishing the first row, fasten down the 
second. Work always in long rows: it keeps the 





























FIG. 4 




















the next diamond row. Keep on until all the 
rows are fastened down. Be sure that the ba- 
sting runs in straight lines; otherwise you cannot 
turn the points in evenly. 

Take the triangles that the cutting has made, 
and with a long, fine needle fold them under, and 
baste them to the paper as you go. After you 
have basted, either whip or stitch the two pieces 
of fabric together. Fill the square openings with 
lace-stitches before you remove the goods from 
the paper. Fig. 4 shows diamond openwork, 
partly filled in. Remember that the side next to 
the paper is the right side; leave no knots 
or slip-stitches on it. Make the folds square 
and true. The beauty of the work is largely in 
its clean, sharp outlines. Cut the fabric to within 
a thread or two; the multiple cutting will almost 
always require to be supplemented as you work. 

A pretty variation in the filling of the diamonds 
is to make four-leaf clovers in tatting, proportioned 
to the size of the open squares, and to sew them 
in by the picots, which should be rather-long. 

Firm silk can be cut in much the same way as 
wash goods, and hemmed down on net after the 
net has been basted on paper. If it has a small 
rectangular figure to which the diamond openings 
can be proportioned, the result is a beautiful and 
novel trimming. A bead set at the meeting of the 
points adds to the effect. 
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THE CARE OF SAVINGS. 
V. The Savings-Bank (continued). 


HERE are several advantages in depositing 
i money in savings-banks. One is the high 

degree of safety. The savings-banks in some 
of the large cities are among the strongest financial 
institutions in the country, and among both large 
and small institutions the standard of manage- 
ment, as a rule, is creditably high. Banks that 
have been in existence for any considerable time 
have usually accumulated surplus resources that 
afford substantial protection to depositors. Al- 
though difficulties occasionally occur among the 
smaller banks, the losses that result from bank 
failures are extremely small in proportion to the 
total volume of deposits. Inthe year that ended | 
on June 30, 1911, four small savings-banks out of | 
the 1,884 institutions that were in existence in the 
United States failed. The total liabilities were 
about six ten-thousandths of one per cent. (.0006% ) 
of the aggregate deposits. Against those liabili- 
ties were assets of substantial amount. Deduction 
for the amount realized on them would still 
further reduce the proportion of loss. 

The fact that the ratio of loss is so small does not 
in any way excuse the failures that do occur, for 
of all business difficulties, none are less excusable 
than those of savings-banks. Where there is any 
reason for lack of confidence in local banking 
institutions, do not hesitate to use the government 
postal-savings banks. 

Another advantage in using savings institutions 





is the opportunity they give you to deposit or 











withdraw in any amount, at any time. The privi- 
lege however, is subject to exceptions, as follows: 

(a) As to Amount. Some banks establish a 
minimum for deposit, although it may be a very 
small one, perhaps only five cents. In order to 
confine the use of savings-banks chiefly to persons 


watch 
t. The bracelet is 
The watch is 


ga ask for a better 
leather, taste’ —. ed. 


lid _— strong liable. It fastens to os 
beeet can De canty atteches @ r detached and w 
chain whendesired. Price forwatch and bracelet 
complete, te, only $4.25. Mailed b by Parcels Post C.O.D. 
You can inspect before payment. Be sure you get 
one tor } Xmas. JOHN W.MEALY & SONS CO. 
18 W. Lexington Street, Baltimore, Md. 








of small means, the law also may limit the t 
that a person may deposit. That, for example, is 
$1,000 in Massachusetts and $3,000 in New York. 
There may also be a limitation on the amount that 
a person may deposit within a given period. But 
for the average depositor these rules are of little 
importance. 

(b) As to Time. There is no restriction as to 
the time of making deposits. In regard to with- 
drawals, the banks usually have legal authority to 
require notice, say of thirty or sixty days. That 
authority is exercised, however, only to prevent 
disastrous ‘“‘runs’”’ at times of panic or public 
excitement. Ordinarily, money can be withdrawn 
without any notice whatever. 

The right to withdraw a deposit in whole or in 
part at any time without loss of principal—as 
distinguished from accrued interest—must be 
kept in mind as giving a marked advantage over a 
direct investment. For example, the bonds of 
a city or a railway can be converted into cash 
only by pledging them as security or by selling 
them, perhaps, at a loss. 

The third advantage is the payment of regular 
interest, usually upon any amount deposited, at a 
rate that is generally about as high as can be 
realized from investment in the highest class of 
bonds. 

The bank may require a certain minimum 
amount, such as $5, upon which to pay interest. 
Among the Eastern institutions it is not, however, 
customary to allow interest from every date of 
deposit, but only from fixed dates, usually three 
months apart, called “quarter days.” It is also 
the rule among such banks that money, to draw 
interest, must be left on deposit until designated 
“interest days,” which are usually semiannual. 
But in some parts of the country interest is allowed 
from the first of each month, or even from any 
date of deposit, with varying rules as to the length 
of time the money must remain before it may be 
withdrawn without loss of interest. But such 
practises savor more of the commercial bank 
than of the savings-bank. Whatever the rules, 
depositors, in making deposits or withdrawals, 
should be careful not to miss possible interest 
payments. 

A fourth advantage is the compounding of inter- 
est. The investor in bonds or in stocks must 
collect his interest or dividends, and if he does 
not use the money, musi attend personally to 
investing it. That is not the case with the 
savings-bank. Interest allowed by the bank at 
the end of a given period, if not withdrawn, is 
placed to the depositor’s credit, and itself draws 
interest from that time on. It thus becomes 
automatically a part of the deposit. That means 
a constant increase in the amount at interest, and 
in the interest payments. 

Fifth, and last, although not least, is the favor 
shown to owners of savings deposits in the matter 
of taxation. The laws regarding taxation vary 
widely among the states, but specially favorable 
provisions are frequent. In Massachusetts, all 
money deposited in savings-banks, except when 
it is invested in certain ways, is taxed at the rate 
of one-half of one per cent. a year, or roughly, 
about a third as much as other classes of property. 
Moreover, the bank pays the tax and assesses 
none of it on the depositors. The interest rates 
are, of course, somewhat lowered, but not mate- 
rially. In New York State, savings accounts are 
exempt from taxes. Assessment is made only on 
the surplus of the bank, at one-half of one per 
cent. 

To summarize, the advantages of using savings- 
banks are: safety; ability to deposit and with- 
draw in any amount and at any time—with the 
exceptions explained; payment of interest from 
frequent dates, and usually upon any amount; the 
compounding of interest; and special favor, in 
certain states, in the matter of taxation. 
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THE “RAGGEDY” DOLLS. 


HE receipt for making “raggy” dolls is 
| simple. First, wad scraps of soft cloth into 
a ball for the head; then take a piece of 
cloth,—outing flannel is especially good,—and slip 
it over the wadding. Tie it tight, to form a round 
head, and let the rest 
of the cloth serve for 
the body. Ifthe cloth 
happens to be white, 
the head needs no 
other covering ; other- 
wise cover it again 
with white material, 
and mold it into as 
lifelike a shape as 
possible. If the body 
is not thick enough, 
wind more _ scraps 
round it just below 
the neck. 

The raggy doll has 
no feet. Her arms 
are made of a narrow 
strip of white cloth 
passed round her 
body at a proper dis- 
tance from the head, and tied in a knot in the back. 
Knots in the ends of the strips serve for hands. 

Take a scrap of any convenient material and 
cut a slit in the middle of it. Squeeze the head 
through the slit. Cut two smaller slits in the front 
of the dress for armholes, and slip the arms 
through them. Then fold a wide sash of con- 
trasting material round the doll under the. arms, 
and tie it in a hard knot in the back. 

Next comes the bonnet. Take a scrap of silk, 














WIFE WON 
HUSBAND FINALLY CONVINCED. 


Some people are wise enough to try new foods 
and beverages and then generous enough to give 
others the benefit of their experience. A wife 
writes: 

“‘No slave in chains, it seemed to me, was more 
helpless than I, a coffee captive. Yet there were 
innumerable warnings—waking from a troubled 
sleep with a feeling of suffocation, at times dizzy 
and out of breath, attacks of palpitation of the 
heart that frightened me. 

(Tea is just as injurious as coffee because it 
contains caffeine, the same drug found in coffee.) 

“At last my nervous system was so disarranged 
that my physician ordered ‘no more coffee.’ I 
capitulated. 

“Determined to give Postum a fair trial, I pre- 
pared it according to directions on the package, 
obtaining a dark brown liquid with a rich snappy 
flavour similar to coffee. When cream and sugar 
were added, it was not only geod but delicious. 

‘Noting its beneficial effects in me the rest of 
the family adopted it—all except my husband, who 
would not admit that coffee hurt him. Several 
weeks elapsed during which I drank Postum two 
or three times a day, when, to my surprise, my 
husband said: ‘I have decided to drink Postum. 
Your improvement is so apparent—you have such 
fine color—that I propose to give credit where 
credit is due.’ And now we are coffee-slaves no 
longer.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Weliville,” in packages. 
~ Postum now comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be boiled. 

Instant Postum is a soluble powder. A tea- 
spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. Grocers sell both kinds. 

“There’s a R ” for P. 














Abraham Lincoln loved 
to take his boots off 


—to “‘let his feet breathe,’’ he said. He 
knew the folly of binding the feet up 
constantly in narrow, unnatural shoes. 


The X-Ray above shows how narrow 
“fancy"’ shoes bend the foot bones, creating 
corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, etc. Such 
foot-troubles affect vour whole system, caus- 
ing a loss of 20% or more bodily efficiency. 

Why lose this valuable energy when Rice 
& Hutchins Educator Shoes do no/ bend the 
foot bones—do no¢ cause corns, bunions, etc. ? 

Handsome, correct shoes that are good sense 
plus good looks. Made scientifically to give 
plenty of room for all -five toes, without 
looseness. 

For men, women and children. $1.35 up to 
$5.50. Look for EDUCATOR stamped into 


the sole of every genuine orthopedically cor- 
rect Rice & Hutchins Educator. 

If your dealer doesn't keep Educators, write 
us, stating whether men’s, women’s or chil- 
dren's shoes are wanted. We'll send catalog 
Start getting 


and nearest dealer's address. 
Educators /o-day. 


HOE: 


“Lets the foot grow 
as it should” 








“Comfortable 
As an Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 
Pass a Mirror’’ 


Educator 
for Women 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


World's Shoemakers for the Whole Family 
18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A 
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POULTRY PAPER iiss Se 
all you want to know about ane an 
nt of poultry for pleasure or profit. 
‘our months for 10 cents. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 40, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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exhibiting and ps fine on our bicycles. 
We i’ cheaper than oT Red factory. 
Coaster-Bra' rwheels, 
sundries at Aal/ usual prices. 
3 write Zoday for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 0-50, CHICAGO 








A New Game by the Author of Flinch 
The most elaborately and artistically de- 
signed card game ever published. Each 
card beautifully illustrated in colors. 
Great for two players 
Still better for more 


which delights children and fascinates ex- 
perts. You'll like Roodles—it's irresistible. 
Order today of your Dealer, 50c 
or Postpaid from us. Price 
Your money back if not satisfied. 
Write today for sample cards and Rules FREE. 


Flinch Card Co.,126 Burdick St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


**Sole Publishers of Flinch, Roodles, etc.”’ 





FREE OFFER 73: To 4 who has not used Mentho- 
will send a sample on 
request or for 0 ents in outn'a taoge Gad ae 

THE MENTHOLATUM ¢0,, 188 Geneea Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Bing’ 


igp: Toys 


TOYS that appeal to children an’ 
are those that are nearest to the: Pthine ; they 
toys are 











ts alike 


not only amuse but = “B 
re uctions of real thin 

itchen that cook—Unbreakable En- 
ameled Tea Sets, Laundry and Wash Sets for ac- 

luse. “Bing’s” Sanitary Plush Animals are 
so lifelike they almost tal G 

f your dealer doesn’t handle “Bing” Toys, 
write for catalogue, giving his name, we will 
see that you are supplied. 


BING, 
£ «383 Fourth Ave., New York 
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| gingham, or whatever is at hand, put it on the 
| doll’s head, like a shawl, and fasten it in place 
| with a strip of cloth round the neck, to represent 
| aribbon. Tie the strip in a hard knot under the 
| chin 

Ww ith ink, make eyes, a nose, and a mouth for 
| the doll, and do not fail to make the corners of 
| the mouth turn up. The raggy doll’s mission is 
| to keep the baby cheerful. 
In large cities there is an endless demand for 
| these dolls. The matron of the contagious hos- 
pital is glad to get them for the amusement of 
convalescent babies; they cheer the children in 
other hospitals, and, furnished by matrons at 
railway-stations, they give joy to traveling babies, 
and help to their mothers. 


Cay Po) 


Protect the Top of Your Dining-Table.—Cut two 
pieces of table oilcloth to fit the top of your table. 
Sew them together, with the oiled sides against 
each other, and bind the edge with tape. You 
will have a neat, non-slipping protector, through 
which liquids will not penetrate, or hot dishes 
mar the polish. It is cheap, and more efficient 
than asbestos, which absorbs liquids. 


PINE-CONES FOR CHRISTMAS. 


INE- and fir-cones are among the most at- 
=|P tractive of Christmas decorations. The 

ordinary Christmas tree is too small to have 
many of them, but the larger trees usually have a 
| few, and others can be bought at Christmas-time 
of the venders of evergreens. Boys and girls in 
the country can get as many as they like with 
little trouble. 

The cones, just as they are found, attached to 

the twigs and branches of the trees, may be put 
in various places round the room; they look well 
hung on the walls. When gi'ded or silvered and 
hung upon the Christmas tree itself, they make a 
| brave show in the candle-light. 
The scales of the pine-cone open as the cone 
| becomes dry, and close when it is wet. The Ger- 
mans make use of that circumstance in decorating 
Christmas trees for children. They wrap small 
sweets and bonbons in tin-foil and bright-colored 
paper and insert them between the scales of the 
dry cones. Then they put the cones upright into 
small cups,—egg-cups are about the right size,— 
in which a little water has been placed, and let 
| them stand overnight. The scales of the cones 
close so tight that the bonbons and candies cannot 
| easily fall out, even when the cones are suspended 
from the branches of the tree. 

Instead of candy, you can attach to the cones 
small favors, miniature toys, presents for dolls, 
and other tiny objects. Bright new pennies, 
nickels, or silver pieces stuck between the scales 
of the cones will give the tree a touch of novelty. 

A coin-covered cone, upright in a small flower- 
pot that has been lined with fir twigs, supplies an 
attractive way in which to present even a large 
sum of money at a birthday dinner, or on some 
similar occasion. 





A SAUCE FOR FISH.—Pare mio Ft 
cucumber. Pour off the water, and oad : lit 
oo onion or chopped ——, — *! — 

ssing of oil, vinegar, salt and pepper 
with the cucumber. Serve cold. is ay for tak 
that is not oily. 


HOMINY BREAD.—To two cupfuls of cold 
boiled hominy add two beaten eggs, a scant cupful 
of milk, two tablespoonfuls of eulted butter, two 

tablespoonfuls of flour, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt. ke in a buttered tin one-half hour in a 
moderate oven. This rule will serve six. The 
hominy bread is of a soft consistency. It is 
delicious with butter or maple-sirup. 


COCOANUT PUFFS.—Cocoanut puffs are com- 
mon enough, and deservedly popalas, but there is 
a novel kind that keeps well for a week or more and 
can be served with —. —  Seawerte, = 
fruit salads. It has real food _— 
of salt to the whites be two 10 eggs and boat anti they 
are dry and stiff; rds of a cupful of 
ee sugar em | ca in a double boiler. 

ave the water boiling when the inner dish is 
ge and keep the water just at the boiling- 
_* fter ae oy remove mass 

id one teaspoonful of cmanee. 
flower ae a gradually, one ecupful of shredded 
cocoanut, From a te mass on 


ree dozen puffs. 


HUNGARIAN CHRISTMAS BREAD.—Mix 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, one cupful of sugar, 
and one-half of a yeast-cake dissolved in three- 
quarters of a cupful of water. Add one cupful of 
lukewarm milk, and when the sugar is dissolved, 
add about three cupfuls of flour, and mix with a 
knife. Add more flour until the dough is stiff 
enough to knead. Turn it out on a floured board, 

and one cupful of raisins and a cupful of 
almonds into the dough until it is soft and elastic, 
and can be worked without any flour. Set to rise 
in a warm place until it doubles m bulk; 
work it in a bowl. Let it rise 
doubles its ise; then eut into nine strips about 
= inches) long. Braid four of the strips 
togeth = then three, and place them on the first 
four ; the last two to place on the -" Stick 
-" rh. e almonds —e | there, +, th white 
of egg, sprinkle powdered sugar over the top, an 
bake about an hour. The bread is good unbraided. 
Stick a piece of holly in the top before serving. 


AN OLD RULE FOR FISH CHOWDER.—Cut 
one-half pound of fat salt pork into strips and then 
into dice, and fry it gently until it is a light straw 
color. With a skimmer remove the cubes of pork 
on a saueer. Cut 


medium-sized toes and slice them very thin. 
Strain the pork fat in which you have fried the 
onions into the saucepan, and on that lay three 
nds of haddock, cut for chowder. Sprinkle 
over the fish a teaspoonful of salt, and a little 
pote’ coanaee, — yt -. pepper. Put in the 
hem slightly with salt and 
m yy add the: onions, and last of all the 
Rinse out ys frying~ -pan and the other 
| ishes used for the pork and onions with hot 
water, and with this water cover the fish. Cover 
| the saucepan and let the chowder come to a boil. 
Cook slowly for half or three-quarters of an hour, 
and add one and a half pints of milk and six or 
eight pilot-crackers broken into medium-sized 
ieces. Cook five or ten minutes, letting it come 
a boil. This rule makes enough chowder for 
six or eight persons. 


pork fat until povat brown. Wash and pare six 











| sufficient to afford immediate relief. 
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TO REMOVE DANDRUFF 
PREVENT FALLING HAIR 
remove crusts and scales, and allay itching and irri- 
tation of the scalp, frequent shampoos with Cuticura 
soap, assisted by i 1 dressings with Cuticura 
ointment, afford the speediest and most economical 
treatment. They assist in promoting the growth and 
beauty of the hair by removing those conditions which 
tend to make it dry, thin, and lifeless, often leading 
to premature grayness and loss of hair. They are also 
most valuable in the treatment of humors of young 
and old. A single hot bath with Cuticura soap and 
gentile anointing with Cuticura ointment are often 
For samples of 
Cuticura soap and ointment free with 2-p. Skin Book, 





address “Cuticura,” Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. (Adv. | 
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ions Drills ~ 
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DRAMATIC PUB. CO., 542 8 Sento 8t., Chicago 





We built this model—it works 
Building working models with Meccano 
is play and glorious fun. It enables any 


boy to build, in shining steel, models 
of cranes, bridges, towers, trucks, aéroplanes, 
wagons, etc. Each model works and is mechan- 
ically correct. Meccano fascinates and teaches 
boys the wonders of engineering. 


MECCANO 


consists of bright plated 
steel strips, accurate pul- 
ley wheels. gear wheels. cnt Ss 
pinions. plates, nuts and a 

its — everything neces- 
sary. including tools. Your 
boy can build 100 Meccano 
models—can start the mo- 
ment you give it to him. 
Give your boy Meccano. 
See him become clever 
with his hands —and 
his head, too. 


There are 13 Meccano 
outfits —$1 to $36. 
For sale at Toy and 
Department Stores. 
FREE. Write today for 
Meccano Book No. 7 
by the Meccano boy. 
It tells all about it. 
Forsaee Co., Inc. 


1 W. 23rd Street - 
New York MECCANO 
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DARNE GDERR 


Barney & Berry skates will add 
to your enjoyment of skating. 
The scientific construction of 


Barney & Berry 
Skates 


assures ease in skating and an 
adaptability for fancy figure work. 


The Barney & Berry Catalogue 


contains a’ vast amount of useful 
information about fancy figure 
skating, ice rink construction, 
hockey rules, etc. Every lover 
of winter sports will appreciate it. 
It is free for the asking. Write 
now. Then you can ask your 
dealer to supply whatever style 
you may select. 


a) BARNEY & BERRY 

















79 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. FY 
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** booklet containing coasting scenes, etc. 








Nowadays they want more 
the Flexible Flyer, 


The only sled with grooved runners 


’ It goes faster, steers truer, con- 
trols easier, and is safer than any 
other sled ever invented. Its famous 
steering bar does away with drag- 
ging the feet, and the consequent 
wear and tear on 


S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1100C, 


FREE To every reader of Youth’s Companion we will send free a cardboard 
model of the Flexible Flyer, also a handsome colored descriptive 


Drop usa postal. Do it foday. 


, Philadelphia 


g The ideal Christmas gift for boys and girls 


than a steering sled—they want 


whose grooved runners enable them to 
4 steer at full speed without skidding, dodge around obstacles, 
and out-distance all other sleds. 


Outlasts three ordinary sleds 


Strongly constructed yet light 
enough to easily pull up hill. 

Seven sizes, carrying 1 child to 6 
grown-ups. If your dealer can’t 
supply you send your order to us 
and give us his 





boots and shoes; | No. 1, 38 in. long, $2.50 
prevents wet No. 2, 42 in, one, 3.00 


feet, colds and oe 





Flexible Flyer Racer, 56 


nee Sh — wer} name, We will 
No. 6, 101 in. long, 12:00] Ship—express 
in. long, $4.25 prepaid, east of 








doctor’s bills. 
Promotes vigorous robust health. 


Look for 
this trademark 
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the Mississippi 
| —upon receipt of price named, 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 
——— to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 


THE 
weekly paper for all the family. 


anada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent b 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or 
Money-Order. When neither of these can 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. ‘ 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money a 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
. Th® Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


mail, 
xpress 
pro- 


Boston, Mass. 








MASTICATION. 


i is difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of teaching children 
to eat slowly. Although it is not 
strictly true to say that every child 
who eats rapidly is in poor health, 
it is true that a child who is in the 
habit of chewing each mouthful 
thoroughly is rarely in poor health. 
imperfect mastication is frequently 
of restless sleep and overwrought 





In children 
the cause : 
nerves. Many a child is blamed for being naughty, 


when he is really suffering from indigestion 
brought about by haste in eating. 

The fault is not always with the child. Most 
children naturally eat slowly. Any one who has 
ever fed a bowl of bread and milk toa young child 
knows that it takes a long time to finish the meal. 
The child takes a spoonful, and then pounds on 
the table, or laughs and plays. He is in no hurry 
for the next mouthful. It is the nurse or mother 
who is in a hurry, and who holds the spoon before 
the child’s mouth, and urges him to eat. 

A little later the child comes to the table with 
the family. At many breakfast-tables the impor- 
tant thing is to finish the meal, and get father out 
of the house in time to catch his train, or reach 
his work on time. There is an atmosphere of 
hurry and confusion that is contagious. 

The evening meal should be a peaceful and 
cheerful occasion, but it sometimes happens that 
one of the parents takes the opportunity to criticise 
a child for some trifling fault. When that is the 
case the pleasure of the meal is quite lost, the 
child hurries through his dinner or supper, and 
leaves the table as soon as possible. Unpleasant 
thoughts, grief, or anger, check digestion. Make 
the child happy at meal-time if you can. He will 
repay you by a more cheerful disposition, a 
stronger body, and a better standing at school. 

Do not permit a child to wash down his food with 
swallows of water, coffee, or even milk. Let him 
drink all the water he wants before he begins the 
meal and between meals, but let it be used spar- 
ingly during meals. 

A child who eats slowly will seldom overeat. 
Moreover, eating slowly encourages a desire for 
simple foods. In order to eat much of a highly 
seasoned or very rich food, you must bolt it. If 
you try to eat a very rich pudding, and masticate 
slowly and thoroughly, you will find that it becomes 
distasteful before you have eaten very much. 

The exercise of chewing has a good effect upon 
the bones and muscles of the face, and improves 
the facial contour just as surely as exercising the 
arm improves that organ. Mastication keeps the 
teeth well nourished and well polished ; and strong, 
healthy teeth, kept clean by mastication and the 
proper use of the tooth-brush, exert an important 
influence on the child’s health. 
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THE PRIZE PIE. 


ISS Myra Mitchell was about 

to take a first prize at the 
county fair. That is to say, Miss 
Myra intended to enter a pie in the 
pastry competition, and when Miss 
Myra entered a pie, it never took 
less than a first prize. ‘The present 
pie was perhaps better than any of 
its predecessors. It was on its way to the judges, 
carefully packed in a basket under the seat of 
Miss Myra’s light wagon. 

Miss Myra was five miles from home, and three 
from her destination. The “honk! honk!” of an 
automobile caused Miss Myra to draw out peril- 
ously near the ditch. There was not much room 
for passing. The wagon tipped, but Miss Myra 
was a good driver, and her horse was steady. The 
motor-car went by in a cloud of dust. Miss Myra 
turned back into the road. 

“Hi! Hil” 

Miss Myra looked back. Then she pulled up 
with a jerk. ; 

On the road was a basket, without its cover, and 
two pairs of child eyes wide with awe and longing 
were looking into the basket. The cloth had 
come off, and the wonderful pie was in full sight. 

Miss Myra got down into the road. The pie was 
not much harmed. Miss Myra brushed off a tiny 
fleck of dust, and then—she looked down into two 
pairs of eyes. 

“Do you like pie?” she asked. 

“Ye-es.” 

“Does your mother make it?” 

The boy shook his head gravely. 

“She hasn’t time.” 

“When did she make one last ?” 

“Christmas.” 

Miss Myra gasped. Not a pie since Christmas! 

“What would you do with this if you had it?” 





The answer was a duet: “Take it to Connie. 
She’s sick abed.” 

Miss Myra looked at the pie, and through the 
pie to the county fair and a handsome blue ribbon. 
Then she looked back to the eyes. “Sit down 
over there in the shade,” she said. She was feel- 
ing in her pocket for a clasp-knife. 

“Oh-h!”’ 

The pie had magically parted into three pieces. 
One piece went into each child’shand. ‘“Isn’tthat 
the best pie you ever tasted?” asked Miss Myra. 

“Yes’m!” 

White, eager teeth met in the puffy crust. Miss 
Myra laughed. “It took first prize,” she said. 

When the last crumb was finished, Miss Myra 
put Connie’s portion into the boy’s careful hands, 
and turned her horse homeward. It was too late 
to make another pie. The blue ribbon would go 
to some one else this year. 

“Hope your pie will be lucky, Miss Myra.” 

Miss Myra looked over at the farmer who had 
called to her from the field beside the road. 

“It is,” she said. “Two judges have already 
pronounced on it.” 

“Well, now, that’s good,” he replied. 
ain’t surprised.” 


“But I 
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WOMAN IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


‘OMEN in England have always shared in 

the industrial life of the nation. Curiously 

enough, writes Mr. A. Abram in “English Life and 

Manners in the Later Middle Ages,” a statute of 

1363 that ordered men to keep to one trade, left 
woman free to practise as many as she chose. 


In a few instances, at least, women in the later 
middle ages discharged duties and held offices that 
do not fall to their lot nowadays. There are allu- 
sions to women burgesses in the records of London 
and other tqwns, and if women married aliens, 
they could naturalize them. They sometimes acted 
as churchwardens, a post that often entailed such 
duties as farming and trading, as well as keeping 
the parish accounts, enegss parish entertain- 
ments, and representing the parish at the arch- 
deacon’s court. ‘ 

They were occasionally entrusted with the 
charge of state prisoners, and once or twice they 
helped to collect loans for the king. Cicely. 
Duchess of Warwick, was hereditary sheriff o 
Worcestershire, and the widow of Thomas Mow- 
bray, Duke of Norfolk, was Countess Marshal, 
and as such wore the robes of the Garter on St. 
George’s day, 1386. we 

Women did not shrink from engaging in forei 

commerce. They exported goods to France, Spain. 
and other countries. A widow, Margery Russell 
of Coventry, is mentioned in no less than three 
different existing documents. Her business must 
have been on a fairly large scale, for she was 
robbed of merchandise worth eight hundred 
pounds by some men of Santander, in Spain. In 
order to recoup herself for her losses, she obtained 
letters of marque that empowered her to seize the 
—< belonging to countrymen of the offenders. 
she apparently took more than was due her, for 
two Spanish merchants lodged complaints against 
her. She was ordered to restore both ships, but 
one of the Spaniards declared that she had refused 
to do so, although he had a commission directed 
to the exchequer. If Dame Margery Russell was 
a wpe. women traders of the middle ages were 
well able to look after themselves. 
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ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


OARDING round, as the old-time district 
school-teacher did, was not always an un- 
| mixed joy, but occasionally, writes Sophie £. 
| Eastman, in her book, “In Old South Hadley,” 
| teachers were able to administer needed discipline 
by reason of their intimate knowledge of the family 
life of their pupils. 


There were some teachers who did not need the 
usual injunction to “make yerself to hum.” Miss 
Mary N. one day called to her desk a boy with 
whose widowed mother she was then boarding. 
She gave him what she called “a good ferruling,”’ 
although he had no idea for what offense he was 
mae punished. 

“There,” she said, when she had finished, ‘‘now 
we’ll see whether you will make “e faces at your 
mother the next time she tells you that you are to 
have hasty pudding and milk for break fast!” 
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AN UNFORTUNATE CLIENT. 


ORD Justice Vaughan-Williams, says-the Tatler, 

once had a case before him in which the plain- 

tiff was represented by a very nervous young 
barrister. 


When the barrister rose to begin his address to 
the jury, he stammered out, “My unfortunate 
client —” and there he stuck. He tried again, 
and in a shaking voice he Pe to say, “My 
unfortunate client —” but he could get no further. 
Clearing his throat, he had another try, and for 
the third time quavered out, ‘My unfortunate 
client —’ Again his voice failed. 

“Come, come,” interrupted his lordship, “pro- 
ceed with your address. So far the court agrees 
with you.” 
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THE “LAM” AND THE “ CLAMB.” 


YOUNG man walking through a foreign quar- 
ter of New York stopped with an amused smile 
in front of a small eating-place, on the window 
| of which was painted in whitewash, “‘Lam Stew.” 


The proprietor, says Everybody's Magazine, was 
standing in the doorway, and asked what the joke 
was. The young fellow explained about the 
missing “b’”’ in “lamb,” and the proprietor thanked 
him warmly for the correction. 

The next day, passing the same restaurant, the 
young man found that while the bill of fare had 
changed, the spelling lesson had not been for- 

— The proprietor was now offering “‘Clamb 
owder.’ 
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BRAGG AND BRAGGERS. 


HE late Gen. Edward 8S. Bragg did not live up 
to his name. The distinguished soldier, who 
had a wit as keen as his sword, was not only 
averse to bragging himself, but he was always 
ready to reprove the boastfulness of others. The 
New York Tribune tells of an instance in point. 
Once at a dinner a brother officer boasted of 
certain campaigns that he had conducted. Gen- 
eral Bragg was plainly annoyed at the man’s tone. 
“And then we were ambushed,” the boaster 
rattled on, “regularly ambushed; but I tell you, 
general, we got out of that mess without losing a 
man or a horse or a gun —” 
“Or a minute?” asked General Bragg, dryly. 








‘—none so timely as 





Ofall the gifts that 
fit the Christmas day 


the one that provides 


the picture story of 
that day— 


A KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., Zhe Kodak City. 


Catalogue free at your 
dealers, or by mail. 

















THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


Write for new catal: No. 23, contain- 
ing rules of leading Hockey Associations. |, 
THESAMUEL WINSLOWSKATEMFG.CO. fi: 


Stocks to be found at LONDON, 8 Long Lane, E. C. 

PARIS, 64 Avenue dela Grande Armee; BERLIN 

8 d BRISBANE, Australia ; DUNEDIN 
and WELLINGTON, New Zealand 











T will be easy for every 
mother and her children to have 
soft, smooth skin all winter by using 


SILANE. 


HONEY AND ALMOND 








A very small quantity, applied morning 
and night, will keep the complexion 
fresh and clear. ‘It will prevent chap- 
ping, and will quickly restore irritated, 
sore skin. Men prefer Hinds Cream 
after shaving, as it promptly relieves 
the smarting and tenderness. "4 
Selling everywhere, or «postpaid by us on 
receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; | 
Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. Do not 1 
take a substitute; insist upon HINDS. 
Samples will be sent if you 
enclose 2c stamp to 
pay postage. 
_ A. S. HINDS 
~*~ 203 West Street 
Portland, Maine Lo 
You should try HINDS Honey and Almond 
Cream SOAP;; highly refined, delightfully fra- 











Hy grant and beneficial. 25c postpaid. No samples. 











COMMUNITY SILVER © 


BEST PLATED 


WARE 


Peri SS EN AS 


in your cammunity ‘ 


) 


Then-“Community in Your C] 
Jeautiful, but not extravag 
true Christmas gifts should be. Many 1 
and a wide variety of pieces at vour dealer's 


SixTeaspoons, $215 (engraving extra). In Canada 
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The Legends of King Arthur 
and His Knights 
Compiled and arranged from the Malory 


by Sir James Knowles. A new 
Edition with 8 colored and 12 black-and-white 
full-page illustrations by Lancelot Speed. Size, 
8% x 6 inches, cloth gilt, gilttop. Net $2.00. 
By mail en pe my 

A never-endi elight for young or o 

These myths of knightly chivaky are full of 
wonder and inspiration. 

FOR YOUNG CHILDREN - 


Dewdrops from Fairyland 
By Lucy M. Scott. With charming illus- 
trations in color and black-and-white from 
drawings by A. Duncan Carse, 16mo size, in cloth 
with ok it top. Net $1.25. By mail $1.35. 
Orgaal Fairy Tales told by a child of ten. 
A LITTLE GEM OF ART AND 
SIMPLICITY 
Mother Goose 
Or, THE OLD NURSERY RHYMES 
Illustrated by Kate Greenaway. Without 
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exception the daintiest little volume ever illus- 
trated by this world-wide favorite. Size, 64 x 
4% inches. rt board cover with cloth back. 
Net 60c.; postpaid, 65c. 

TWO FAVORITE FAIRY TALES 


Puss in Boots 
Jack and the Beanstalk 


With eight full-page, colored illustrations in 
each, and with pen-and-ink pictures in the text 
by H. M. Brock. Size, 10'2 x 9 inches, 
bound in art cartridge paper covers, limp. Post- 
paid 50c. each, net. Also 


The Old Fairy Tales 


comprising the above two Fairy Stories bound 
together in one volume with a board cover and 
cloth back of artistic design, price $1.00 net. 
By mail $1.10. 
A NEW LESLIE BROOKE PICTURE 
BOOK 


A Nursery Rhyme Picture Book 
con! “Oranges and Lemons” and “ The 
Man in the Moon” and other nursery rhymes. 
Size, 10 x 8 inches, art board cover with cloth 
back. Net $1.00. By mail $1.10. Also, 
in separate form : 








The Man in the Moon, etc. 


Oranges and Lemons, etc. 
In limp cartridge paper covers. Net 50c. 
each, postpaid. 
AN OLD NURSERY FAVORITE 


Three Blind Mice 


A new version of an old Rhyme; retold by 
J. W. Ivimey, with droll illustrations in colors 
on every page by Walton Corbould. Size, 
7 4 x7 %, with an artistic board cover. Net 50c. 


A NEW PETER RABBIT BOOK! 


The Tale of Pigling Bland 
By Beatrix Potter. Number two of the 
new series, uniform with “The Tale of Mr. 
Tod.” Size, 53 x 4% inches. Art board 
cover, inlaid. Net 50c. 
“Tom, Tom, the Piper's Son, stole a Pig and 


away he ran.’ 





Sold by Booksellers Everywhere, 
or from the Publishers. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 
12 E. 33d St., New York City 
CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING 











of 1850. e 


HEN next year’s football season opens, 

Yale will play her home games in the 
‘*Blue Bowl, ’’ instead of on a field surrounded 
by wooden stands. The ‘Blue Bowl’’ is the 
name commonly given to the new stadium, 
a structure that will seat about sixty thou- 
sand people, or twice as many as the old 
stands. The stadium is not like the Harvard 
Stadium, wholly above the level of the sur- 
rounding land, but, like that at Syracuse | 
University, is of the sunken type. That fact | 
and the general shape of the building suggest 
the name of ‘‘bowl.’’ The shape is elliptical, | 
whereas the Harvard Stadium is like a horse- | 
shoe, open at one end. Thirty-two tunnels 
will furnish abundant facilities for entrance | 
and exit. The digging is already done, and | 


the wall is well under way. 


= 


N the heart of New London, Connecticut, 

beside the oldest burial-place in the com- 
munity, stands the little schoolhouse where 
Nathan Hale was teaching when the call came 
that led him to service in the Continental 
The patriotic 
people of the city have preserved the building; 
and made it a museum of relics that recall the 
There are letters that 
he wrote, in a hand so regular that it is like 
the work of a steel engraver, and a white 
woolen shawl that his sweetheart wove and 
knit for him while he was in college. Hale 
was less than twenty-one years old when he 
met his tragic death, but he was already 
the captain of a military company, and a 
brilliant career seemed to be before him. Few 
men who have died at that early age have left 
a story of such compelling interest. At Yale 
he is recalled not only as a martyr of the 
Revolution, but also as the man who made 
a broad jump that remained unequaled for 


army and to his death as a spy. 


gallant young soldier. 


many years. * 


Mest people would suppose that New 
Hampshire and Vermont, having the 
Connecticut River between them, would find 
it difficult to quarrel about their boundary- 
line. Nevertheless, a disagreement has arisen 
that has led to the appointment of a joint 
commission to consider the problem and make | 
recommendations to the two legislatures at 
their next sessions. It is the west shore, and 
not the middle of the river, that is the 
boundary-line between the two states. That | 
is the result of a concession that Vermont | 
made when it was admitted to the Union. | 
Thus New Hampshire has jurisdiction over | 
No question on | 
that point has ever been raised until within a | 
few months; but Vermont manufacturing con- 
cerns, especially those at Bellows Falls, have 
extended their plants into the river on artificial 
land, and New Hampshire claims the right to 
tax the property, on the ground that the build- 
-ings stand on islands, even though the islands 
are artificial. Vermont disputes the right. 


all the islands in the river. 


Hence the appointment of the commission. 


ew England and Other Matters. 


FEW weeks ago The Companion mentioned 
the statue of ‘‘The Schoolboy of 1850,’’ 
which Mr. Ivers W. Adams of Boston has 
given to his native town of Ashburnham, 
Massachusetts. The picture on the cover this 
week shows the statue as it appears in its 
position at the crossing of two village streets. 
Ashburnham has been fortunate in the gifts 
she has received from her sons—among them 
an exceptionally fine soldiers’ monument, and a 
complete system of town water-works from Mr. 
Adams. The bronze schoolboy of an earlier 
generation, barefooted, wearing his homespun 
suit, and carrying his book, slate and dinner- 
pail, is a charming work of art. The Cushing 
Academy boys of to-day would probably be 
amused if such a pupil were to come suddenly 
among them; but they are fortunate if they 
have the health of mind and of body, the zeal 
for learning, the lofty purpose and the strength 
of character that distinguished the schoolboy 











HUB-MARK 
RUBBERS 


3 


See that the Hub-Mark is on the rubber 
before you buy. It is your insurance 
of Standard First Quality Rubber Foot- 
wear for every purpose. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


HUB-MARK RUBBERS 


Boston Rubber Shoe Com 
Established 1853 M 5 fio 














It pays to ask your grocer for 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


That’s the way to get the best. 








| NEW TELEPHONE HOLDER. 


| Phone with Both Hands Free. | 
| Circular. Kallajian Mfg.Co.,817Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. | 





Ready About December 10th 





ALONE :: THE WILDERNESS 


josare KNOWLES, the Boston artist, entered the wilder- 
ess of Maine August 4, 1913, naked, without firearms, 
matehes, or even a knife, and lived for two months as a 
primitive man. In this book he tells what he did and how 


It is a book of fascinating interest to any man, woman, or 
child who has any love for forest, lake, or stream, and their 


ately converted. 


“ALONE IN THE WILDERNESS” 


Profusely illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. About 400 pages. $1.20 net; 
by mail, $1.35. Order from your bookseller or direct from 


SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 15 Beacon St., Boston. 














PLAYER’ PIANO 


For a 
Merry Christmas 
end 


Many Merry leeur 


Dealers in Principal 
Cities and Towns 
WRITE FOR 


CATALOG, 


‘The Emerson Piano Co. 


BOSTON - MASS. 





























Grandmother’s 
Mince Meat 


It satisfies that longing for the pies of long 
ago. Made from the purest of materials with- 
out any adulterants and with particular care 
and cleanliness. The recipe is a relic of old 
New England days, when every housekeeper 
made her own mince and knew that it was good. 
Such mince pie is 


A Real Treat 





You’ll Want a Second Piece 


A 10c. package makes one large or two small 
pies—the best ten cents’ worth of food you ever 
bought. Ask your grocer to get it for you, and 
after you have used it tell him how good it is. 


WHIPPLE CO-OPERATIVE CO., Natick, Mass. 


MAKERS OF 








Grandmother’s Pure Fruit Marmalade. 

















BeSSss Ill BESS 





JOSEPH KNOWLES’ Own Book 





natural inhabitants. The most skeptical person is immedi- | 
The sportsman, the hunter, the trapper, the | 
nature-lover, the scientist—every one can learn much from | 


CAPE COD PRODUCTS CO., North Truro, Mass 


For Christmas 


A Christmas Holly Box containing six 7-inch 
old-fashioned hand-dipped bayberry candles 
packet of bayberries, hand-tinted card, and leaf 
let, “The Story of the Bayberry Candle."’ sent 
post-paid for $1.00. Illustrated price list and 
poem, ** The — of the Bayberrie,"’ on hand- 
tinted card 
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Deerfoot Farm 
Products 


| Parcel Post 


If you cannot obtain our products from 
your dealer, let us send them to you 
direct by parcel post, paid. 


Sausages, per lb. .32 
Bacon, sliced - 40 
Bacon, strips vd 35 


Any amount from 1 1b. to 15 lbs. 


Shipments are made only on receipt of 
prepayment by money-orderor cheque. 
Prices given include the postage. 


DEERFOOT FARM 
Southborough, Mass. 


Boston Office 9 Bosworth Street 


Satin Gloss 


Liquid Stove Polish 


has produced a revolution in stove- 
polishing. If you have never tried 
it, you can’t imagine what relief and 
pleasure it affords. It’s a liquid, ready- 
mixed, in-cans. Simply shake, then 
apply, and polish with cloth or brush, 
and in a moment you'll have 


A Beautiful Stove 


Satin Gloss produces a thin, hard, bril- 
liant lasting luster. 
It’s so easy to do 
that you’ll want to 
do it often, and 
keep your stove 
looking like new, 











Screw-Top Cans. 





15 Cts. 


Ask your dealer 
Sor Satin Gloss, 
the improved 
stove polish. 
Satin Gloss 
Polish Co., 
Portland, 
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The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 
A Great Fire Protection. 
We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
line Enginesforfarm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting etc. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE ““D" AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS 


LUNT - Moss © co. 
New York Of: 








Handifold 


TOILET PAPER 





1 Dozen * 1-22 "P<? 


Nickeled Hanger oe 


More economical than loose sheets or rolls 
because the Handifold package automatically 
serves one double sheet at a time. no more. 
no less, and avoids all litter and waste 
Handifold Toilet Paper is a fine, soft, sanitary 
tissue, made from absolutely fresh, new, clean 
paper stock. 

Try your dealer for Handifold, but if he hasn't 
it take advantage of the new parcel post facil- 
ities and order direct from us at same price 
you would pay the dealer. We pay delivery 
right to your door. 

HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., Leominster, Mass. 
Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agents, 

88 Broad St., Boston. 














43 So. Market St., Boston. 
flee: 37 Warren St. 

















BESS 





“Simply can’t describe the taste”’ 


Just one bite will demonstrate, in a most pleasing way, 
the surpassing goodness of these delicious sweets. And 
you can eat and enjoy them to your 
™ — heart’s content, for an unqualified 
NE guarantee of satisfaction is a 
“Nai We d f thei 
tte strong endorsement of their 
weg high quality and wholesome- 
5 ae. 86s ness. 

es bow 
If you are fond of chocolate 
confections, avoid disappoint- 

ment by insisting on 


enox(oeolates 


—famous everywhere for their guaranteed purity and 
freshness. A most tempting variety of toothsome 
surprises in every box—fruits, nuts, caramels, jellies, 
nougat and creamy centers, hidden under a crisp 
coating of rich chocolate. 
Lenox chocolates are made under ideal sanitary 
conditions of the very best ingredients possible 
to obtain. 
Remember them when buying your Christmas 
candy. Almost any well-appointed candy shop 
carries a wide assortment 
of Lenox Chocolates. 


Try a box today at your 
druggist’s or confectioner’s. 


New England 
Confectionery Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Necco Sweets 
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Choose 
the Underwear 
that really protects 


Rockwood’s Standard Wool Underwear is the protection that 

should be next your skin from fall to spring. If you question the 
efficacy of pure wool underwear as a preventive of colds, grip, pneumonia, 
rheumatism and kindred diseases, ask any health authority—any doctor. 


TRADE MARK 


Standard 
Wool Underwear pm 


is of the two-piece style —a shirt and a drawer. 
This is important, as the two thicknesses around the 
middle of the body give added protection to the ab- 
domen, small of the back and base of the spine; also the 
needed extra covering over the kidneys and bowels. 
Get Rockwood’s—accept no substitute. The Rock- 
wood label is in the neck and on the waistband of 
every Rockwood undergarment. Made in natural wool, 
white, scarlet, buff, camel’s hair and fancy colors. 


Prices $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, 
$2.00, $2.25, and $2.50 per gar- 
ment, according to quality. If your 
dealer is not supplied with Rock- 
wood’s Standard Wool Underwear, 
send us his name and we will see 
that your wants are filled. 


May we mail free copy of our 
a let? It’s well pas ena reading. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., Bennington, Vt. 








AT THE TOP OF 
THESE STEPS 

LIES YOUR 
CHILDREN’S 
SUCCESS 






We want to send you a Free Book 


that tells about your children’s success, about just what and 
how they can read to insure success. 


It contains counsel that you could not buy anywhere — the advice of 
Dr. Eliot of Harvard ; it tells you just what stories and essays and poems 
—out of all the children's literature in the world —are best adapted to 


—develop character 
—make school work easier 
—insure success. 


It tells in popular style the fascinating story of 


The 847 Wonderful Junior Classics 
Introduced by Dr. Eliot 


Today, in your own home, you can begin reading with / 
your boy.or girl the literature that Dr. Eliot has approved A 
—reading with them for character and success. / 


TO GET THIS GUIDE BOOK FREE 


*,, Merely clin the coupon. This free guide book 
"ay, to children’s reading was printed to give 
“n, away. We want every parent to have 
P.F. , a copy without obligation. 
Collier "% 
7 P. F. COLLIER & SON 


& Son, 425 “*%, 
425 W. 13th Street 


West 13th Street “Mn, 
New York City %0, ™ New York City 










You may send me by mail, "% ° 
entirely free, the booklet ‘4 Clip the 
i n’s adi 7 
about my Children’s reading. "” Coupon “Worth many 
4, 
Pe ccandisdsivcinstetaabinieasdceede tm, dollars to me,’’ 
2, 


writes one mother. 











BELLS SEASONING 


Used by your Grandmother and every 
Generation since to deliciously Geass 


flavor Dressings for Turkey, CaN 
eickeon Gaunt Meats, Fish. [ige.c) i 


A NICE TURKEY DRESSING. Toast 7 or 8 slices of white bread. 
Place in a deep dish, adding butter the size of an egg. Cover with hot 
water or milk to melt butter and make bread right consistency. Add one 
even tablespoon of Bell’s Seasoning and one even teaspoon salt. 
When well mixed stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. For goose or duck add one 
raw onion chopped fine. 

JELLIED MEATS OR FOWL, 1 pint of cold meat or fowl, 1 teaspoon Bell’s Sea- 
soning, % teaspoon salt, liquid enough to fill pint mould. Add to liquid when hot, 1 table- 
spoon ——— gelatine. Cool and serve on a base of lettuce leaves over which thin sliced 
lemon is placed. 

DELICIOUS HOME MADE SAUSAGE. To each pound of fresh, lean pork add one 
level tablespoon of Bell’s Poultry Seasoning and 1% even teaspoons salt. Sprinkle 
over the meat, cut fine, thoroughly mix to a stiff dough, then make into cakes and fry. 

Bell’s Booklet of valuable cooking receipts of your grocer, or on receipt of postal. 


For delicious Sausage flavor as directed, either with Bell's Spiced Poultry Seasoning, 


Bell's New England Sausage Seasoning, or Bell's White Sausage Seasoning. 
MADE ONLY BY THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





































Serve Your Guests BENSDORP’S 
TER ROYAL DUTCH 
COCOA 







It’s delicious for them—and it’s 
economical for you. Its 
double strength means 

as much per cup 








Always in a Yellow Wrapper 
Sample on Request 






STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


BENSDORPS 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 








